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MUDDLED PHILOSOPHY. 
“Robinson Crusoe” at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith. 


Dan Lawley (humour in skirts) 
as Mrs. Crusoe. 


Mrs. Crusoe: ‘Now, married ladies, 
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Can We Be 
Your Host ® 


See Our Generous 
Gifer to English 
aad Scottish 
Readers 
On page 776. 


Ali Baba: “‘ Don’t be angry, dear, 
I've had a lot of trouble.” 


just take a little bit of advice from | SOME OF THE BEST JOKES THAT ARE Ai PRESENT AMUSING PANTOMIME AUDIENCES. | = Dame: “ What's the matter ? ny 


me, because I know. Show your 

husbands that woman is the coming man. Woman 
has always been behind before, but she’s going 
to be first at last. Woman is the backbone of 
the country, and it’s time the backbone came to 
the front.” 


CLORINDA’S YOUNG MEN. 
“Cinderella” at the New Prince’s Theatre, W.C. 


K. Scott-Barrle (a perfect young woman) as 
Clorinda, one of the Ugiy Sisters. 


Clorinda: “ Yes! My first love was a butcher ; 
le used to send me pounds of sausages and call 
them ‘links of love’; and my second—oh, what 
a dear! He was a chimney-sweep, and I took 
him on because I thought he'd ‘soot’ me better.” 


A TOPICAL ALLUSION. 
“Jack and the Beanstalk” at the Crystal Palace- 


Bobbie Hall as Simpic William and Alf Passmore 
as the Dame. 


Simple William (showing Dame a map): “On 
the left of the map you will observe the grand new 
sanatorium for consumptives.” 

Dame: “ But it does not exist yet.” 

Simple William : “It exists om paper.” 


WHAT PLUCK. 
“Dick Whittington” at the Royal, Manchester. 
Albert Le Fre as Fitzwarren. 

Dame: “ Excuse me, Fitzwarren, what did you 
get that medal for?” 

Fitzwarren: “ For bravery.” 

Dame: “* What did you do that was brave?” 

Fitzwarrens “Married a widow with 
seven children,” 


OLD KING COLE. 
Tyne Theatre, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The Brothers Egbert as Peter and Simon. 

Scene: The Golf Links. 

Simon: “ Well, Peter, how long are we 
going to play?” 

Peter : “Oh, we'll just have one round!” 

Simon: “ Right; you go first!” 

Peter (takes club, makes a shot at the 
hall and misscs it. throws club down, then 
says to Simon): “I've got the wrong club 3 
give me my driver.” 

Simon: “Your what?” 

Peter : “My driver.” 

Simon: “Your driver ?”’ 

Peter: “Yes, I said my diiver. You 
know what a driver is, don't you?” 

Simcn: “Yes, a man that drives an 
engine.” 

Pde (angry): “No, no, you idiot!’ 
(taking driver out of bag). “That's the 
driver.” 

Simons “Oh, L see, that's the one that 


Peo: “Well, of course, the driver 
Simon: “ Then it strikes.” 


Peter : “Now, look here, if you don't shut 
up I'll suspend you altogether.” 


MONEY WITH A PAST. 
“ Sleeping Beauty” at Drury Lane, London, 


Barry Lupino (a great sirecess) as 
Finnikin. 


“LT yourpn’r have Lord Rothschild’s 
money—no fear! There's a taint on it—it 
tain’t yours, and it tain’t mine.” 


NOTHING DOING. 
“Dick Whittington” at the Royal, Manchester. 
Lupino Lane (an ideal) Idle Jack. 
Dame: * Will you have me when I grow old and 
ugly 2?” 

Idle Jack: “You may grow older, but you'll | 
never grow uglicr.” 

Dame: “You may kiss me if you like.” 

Idle Jack: “ No, thanks. I only take medicine | 
in the morning.” 


WANTED HIM TO DROP IN. 
“ Aladdin” at the Brixton Theatre. 


Newman Maurice as Widow Twankey (the keeper 
- the Chincse baths) to His Stateliness the 
mperor. 


Widow “urinkey : ° Yes, sir, good morning, sir! 
You want a bath, and what price would you 
like one?” 

His Stateliness: “ Er—what price are they?” 

Widow Twankey: © All prices, 3d., 6d., 9d., 6d., 
and 3d.” 

Tis Statelincss : “ What is the difference between 
a 6d. and a 3d. one?” 

Widow Twankey : ° 3d.” 

His Stateliness: ‘Ol! and is there any extra 
charge for Lot water?” 

Widow Twankey: © Yes, sir, hot water is 3d. 
more beeause of the extra soap you use. If you 
prefer it cold it will cost vou Gd. extra, because, you 
cee, it takes longer to get a lather. Soap is 
expensive these days. You think you'll change 
your mind about the bath? Well, any time you're 
passing the baths again, you know, I should like 


to sce you drop in. Goud morning, sir!” 


WHY HE TOOK A SPANNER. 
“Sinbad the Sailor” at the Royal, Edinburgh. 
Cullen and Carthy as Two Sailors. 

The first enters with a large spanner, followed by the second. 
Bosun: " Say, where are you coing ? | 

Mate: “Oh, I'm going to t' € races |’ 
Bosun: “Are the races on bovday? 

Mate: “Certainly! Didn't you know ?” 

Rosun: °No; what do you want to take a spanner for 7” 
Mate: ‘To get amons the nuts.” 


Ali Baba: “It's the Jones’s, darling, 
they couldn’t pay the instalments on the piano, 
so 1 had to take it away; they wanted it on the 
‘Kathleen Mavourneen’ systcm.” 

Dame: * Oh! What's that?” 
Ali Baba: “ ‘1 may be for years and it may be 
for ever ’"—but it didn't come off.” 


WHAT A HORRID MESS. 
“ Jack Horner” at the Shakespeare, Liverpool. 
Ernie Mayne, the Prince; Miss Maidie Scott, 
. a Charity. fi 
The Prince: Youhave a secret, and I know it —t’was 


you that stole ten thousand tins of condensed milk.” 
Charity : “ My—if it should Icak out?” 
The Prince: “1€ it should Icak out? On, what 
a horrid mess !” 


JOKING WITH THE LAW. 

“The House that Jack Built” at the Royal, Glasgew. 
Billy Merson (small, but very funny) as Sammy 
the Farm Boy. 

Exter Sammy on donkey, dismounts, donkcy 
kicks. Enter policeman. 

Policeman : “* What's that on your donkey ?” 

Sammy : “ That's his hump.” 

Policeman: “ Donkeys haven't any hump, and 
-ou know I can confiscate him. You know there’s 
a lot of foot-and-mouth disease : out,’ 

Sammy: “Yes, I've got it.” 

Policeman: ° What?” 

Sammy : “ Foot-and-mouth disease. 

Policeman: “ How?” 

Sanmy: “I've got toothache and corrs.” 


A SORROWFUL EXPERIENCE. 
“ Aladdin” at the Broadway Theatre, New Cross. 
Fred Rome as Widow Twankey. 

The Widow (to Aladdin) * Ah, my boy. vou 
don’t know what it is to be a mother - 
think of a hen when she mects her youngest 
son hard-boiled.” 


A PERVERTED PROVERB. 

“ Goody Two Shoes” at the Royal, Bir'gh'm. 
George Robey (the one and only), 
Mother Hubbard. 

Mother Hubbard (to her daughter, who 
is upbraiding her for tippling): “Oh, how 
sharper than a serpent’s claws it is to 
have a two-edyced child!” 


OH! THAT INSURANCE BILL. 
“Sinbad the Sailor ” at the Dalston Theatre. 
Walton and Lester (Ben and Dick) the 

Sailors. 

Dick: “1 say there’s nothing in it.” 

Bens “In what?” 

Dicks “'The Insurance Act. I can’t 
understand it, can you?” 

Bean: “ Of course, what do you want to 
know ?” 

Dick: “ About this ninepence for four. 
pence. I say there's nothing in it, I don’t 
believe it.” 

Bon: “ That’s simple. Look here, give 
me fourpence, now threepence for the 
master, now twopence for the State—that's 
ninepence. One, two, three, four—there'a 
fourpence back for youy that’s niseponce 


—— for fourpence.” 


Dicks “I don’t see it; there’s nothing init.” 
Ben: “I'll show you again. Give me fuur- 


pence, now threepence for the master — "’ 
Dicks “I gave you tlireepence for tle 
master,” 


Bens “ Ab, but this is another job!" 

Dicks “1s it? Well, I haven't left this 
job yet. You and your ninepence fur 
fourpence ; therc’s nothing in it,” 
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By VERNON RALSTON, 


Mr. Atwyxt Troxsoy strolled gsi! behind the 
crowd of trippers who were looking round the famous 
ehow place, Grosvenor Manor. The butler, who was 
taking charge of the party, recognised that this urbane, 
wall-dressed, elderly gentleman was good for half-a- 
crown at least. Therefore he treated him with a 
deforence never vouchsafed to the ordin trippers 
who sometimes ignored the butler and at other tines 
olered him coppers for his services. 

a. delightfal abode,” said Mr. Thomson, in his 
moasnred way. ‘‘ So this is tho mas 

Yes, sir,” replied the butler. ‘‘ Before you you 
seo the famous Murillo, ‘Beggar Boy Eating an 
Orange,’ estimated to be worth ten thousand guineas 
at least. To the left is the great Rembrandt. That 
could not bo bought for money. ‘This caso contains 
the Honourable Granville Grosvenor's collection of 
winff-boxes, unejualled, it is said, in Europe. At the 
Weck in the alcove the Right Honourable Granville 
Grosvenor sits when writing his speeches.” 

+ Dear me,’ said Mr. Thomson, in reverential tones, 
though he had not read a political speech for years. 
How interesting it is to gaze on the place where 
those truly classical compositions are written.” 

The butler noted the phrase “ truly classical com- 
positions ” as an excellent one to work off on the 
next set of tourists. 

“That is the identical desk, I assure you, sir. It 
would be as much as any of our positions are worth 
if he was interrupted when writing.” 

I quite understand it. The mental cffort must be 
stupendous. ” : 

“It is, sir. And only last week a person belon; 
to a party I was taking round deliberately went an 
sat down in the Right Honourable Granville Grosvenor’s 
chair.” 

“The audacity of the lower classes appals me!” 
exclaimed Mr. Thomson. ‘Is this the outcome of a 
gencration’s free education ? Is there no reverence in 
the world nowadays ¢ ” 

“That isn't the worst thing by any means, sir. 
This summer I caught one of these trippers praying 
in the private chapel just as if Ae might be one of the 
family. I had him out of it pretty quick, I can assuro 

ou. 
yr And this is the return for the liberality which 
throws open a private mansion for public inspection. 
I suppose that the house will not be open for visitors 
next week 7” 

“Next weeks, sir, the Parliamentary recess begins, 
and the Right Honourable Granville Grosvenor will be 
in residence. There will be a very large house-party. 
The Earl of Dromcoole, Lady Driffield, the Earl and 
Countess of Mirldon, Mr. Elihu Shanks, the famous 
American millionaire, and many others. This view, 
sir, from the west window is known a3 Wilberforce’s 
View. It is said that whilst contemplating the land- 
ecape here the Honourable William Wilberforce bad 
the idea of abolishing the Slave Trade.” 

“Charming, indeed!” eaid Mr. Thomson aloud, 
making meanwhile the rapid mental note: “ Clumsy 
out-of-date window-fastening. No burglar alarm.” 

“ This way, sir, if you please,” said the butler. “T 
can let you out by the side door, and you will miss the 
common trippers.” 

The butlers right hand curled up automatically as 
ho spoke. Mr. Thomson emilingly dropped half-a- 
sovereign into the waiting receptacle. 

As he left by the side door he paused to look at 
the Manor. “I am afraid it’s no good,” he thought. 
** The snuff-boxes would be difficult to dispose of, and, 
by themselves, would be scarcely worth my while. 
One might as well tiy to scll Westminster Abbey as 
that Murillo or the Rembrandt; and, with only one 
main staircase in the house, it would be most difficult 
to'raid the bedrooms. Some of the servants would be 
sure to be going up and down. I think I must reluc- 
tantly give up the idca. Still, it is a privilege to have 
met that delizhtfal butler.” 

Mr. Thomson returned to London a trifle disap- 
pointed. He would have loved to have descended on 
Grosvenor Manor and anrexed all the portable 
valuables therein, but his busincss-like mind told him 
that the risks were excessive. 

As be left Paddington Station a lady holding a pile 
of literature stopped him. Mr. Thomson was in- 
variably polite to the fair scx. 

“ Buy a paper? With great pleasure, madam.” 

Even as be passed on with a copy of Lanres’ Rrouts 
im his hand a kindly providence rewarded him for his 
risabery 6 A great idea flashed across bis mind. He 
tarned back and, raising his hat courteously, addressed 
the paper-seller. 

‘Pardon me, madam, but I have always been an 
advocate of your cause. Could you tell me where I 


could get more of your literature so that I could give 
some to my unenlightened friends ?” 

The lady, delighted to have secured a male supporter, 
aby him the address of the local committee room. In 

an hour Mr. Thomson reached his flat with 
bundle of pamphlets under his arm, and the worker 
in charge of the committee room was happy in the 
thought that even in these unromantic times one stout 
knight was ready to break a lance for the op ressed 
of her sex. During tho next week the conduct of 
Mr. Thomson might easily have led anyone to believe 
that he had resolved to renounce his sex Locked in 
his bedroom he paraded before a pier-glass, uaintly 
attired—for an elderly gentleman of quiet habits—in 
a severe tailor-made costume and a rather dowdy hat. 

“The walk is the trouble,” reflected Mr. Thomson. 
“Good thing the hobble skirt has gone out. How- 
ever, it is a lucky thing that just a shade of masculinity 
is needed to give the proper impression.” 

One evening a week cae a stout, elderly lady alighted 
at tho junction nearest Grosvenor Manor. She 
noticed that the porters looked curiously at her and 
instantly settled any doubts they might havo in their 
minds as to her mission. In a shrill falsctto she 
demanded from them the ncarest way to the Rectory. 
“Tl leave my bag in the cloak-room,” she said, “ and 
eend a boy for it. And I'll report you to the station- 
master if you dare to say it’s mislaid.” 

“It'll bo the new Rector’s mother-in-law,” specu- 
lated the head-porter when the new-comer had vanished 
ro the dusk. “ Just dropping in for a surprise visit, 

expec’.” 

Mr. Thomson hugged a bundle of literature to him 
as he turned olf from the Rectory Road to that to the 
Manor. ‘‘ How these confounded skirts hamper one’s 
movements,” he thought. ‘Good thing thcre’s no 
moon! Hah, here is an uncxpected piece of good- 
fortune!” 

He had sighted a long adder leaning against a hay- 
stack. Had anyone been so fortunate as to along 
tho lonely country road he might have scen the in- 
teresting spectacle of a stout lady mounting a ladder 
to cut a telephone-wire. 

“Securing my lice of retreat,” meditated Mr. 
Thomson as he descended the ladder and rearranged 
his skirts. ‘“‘ Now for the Manor. I ought to get 
there just after they’ve n dinner.” 

Soon he came to the wall that surrounded the park. 
With some difficulty he mounted it and crept under 
cover of the trees towards the Manor. As he ap- 
proached it he saw that the dining-hall was lit up. + 

‘“‘ No lights in the bedrooms,” he thought. “* They'll 
all be in at dinner. The ideal time. Let me sce, it 
was the fourth French window that had the weak 
fastening.” 

From bencath his skirts he produced a light steel 
lever. In two minutes the window fastening had given 
way and he was in the library. One flash of his 
clectric-lamp showed him the position of the case 
which held the snuff-boxes. ‘The lock of the crse gave 
after a moment’s attention, and he rapidly picked out 
the gokl boxes and those mounted with diamonds. 
He closed the case and then thought: ‘I must do 
something for the cause.” 

Rapidly he littered the Right Honourable Granville 
Grosvenor’s desk with leaflets. 

Thcn he crept to the library door, opened it, and 
peered into the main hall. He could hear the clinking 
of glasses and the Jaughter of the guests as they sat 
at dinner. The only servants in the hall had their 
backs to him. He glided towards the main staircase, 
and in @ minute had mounted the stairs. 

With wonderful = aia he ransacked bedroom 
after bedroom, dropping the valuables into a bag he 
carried suspended beneath his skirts. At last he had 
visited all the principal bedrooms. It was time for 
him to go. He crept to the main landing and. hidden 
in the shadow, watched for a chance to descend the 
stairs. Almost immediately he saw an epportunity. 
He was three-quarters of the way down the stairs when 
alight-footed housemaid came suddenly out of the hall 
and ran up towards him. 


LADIES 
should watch the London 


Daily Express 


every Monday for Special Announcements of the 
Leading London Drapers. 


On Sale Everywhere, One Halfpenny. 


Jones had a frightful toothache the other day and his cheek looked twice its usual size, 


‘ — = impossible. oon housemaid, face to 
ace wii is plainly-dressed stranger, stare: 
pep Set porter! Engen ‘ou doing here?” 

** My dear,” replied Mr. Thomson, “I am fightin: 
for your cause against the tyrant man. I have placa’ 
our literature everywhere. Show me into the dining. 
oll and I will denounce the tyrant Ministcr to bhi: 
lace.” 

a half Perkins,” cried the girl, ‘‘ here’s a suffragett. 

ot ” 
y Mr. Thomson was delighted to see his old fricn:! 
the butler come forward. There was a superb loo’. 
of indignation on his face. 

“T see you have a noble face,” said Mr. Thomso::. 
in a shrill falsetto voice. ‘‘ Be the Sir Galahad of «1. 
cause. Strike a gallant blow for purity and freedom. 
Lead me to the tyrant at once, so that I can tell bi: 
what the women of nd think of his vile, b:: 
despicable conduct!” 

“You come this way,” said the butler. ‘I'll giv- 
you in charge, I will. You'll get six monthe, and, if | 
was the magistrate, you'd get ten years’ penal servitud:. 
intruding on the private mansion of the Right Honow:- 
able Granville Grosvenor when he’s actually at dinner. ' 

Now, the very last thing Mr. Thomson wished [.: 
was to be given in charge, so he pushed away th 
butler’s detaining hand, and the next moment shri. 
cries of ‘* Votes dor Women,” “ Down with the mu:- 
derous Government ” through the hall. 

“Stop your noise, or I'll choke you!” hissed t!.- 
butler. ‘The Right Honourable Granville Grosver. 
is dining, I tell you.” 

“ What do-I care? He is dining, brutally enjoy in; 
himself whilst we starve for our rights.” 

And again the shrill cries rang out. 

There was o movement in the dining-hall, and th 
next moment the Right Honourable Granville Grosver.t 
aoe evening-dress and a very bad compet 

ss t is all this, Perkins?” he inquired loftily. 

“Tam herc!” cried Mr. Thomson. “I represc:' 
the women of England, and I will not stir till we ba: - 
the vote!” 

As he spoke Mr. Thomson hurled a bundle of leafe’s 
at the horrified Minister. 

“Tm just going to send for the police, sir,” explainc | 
the butler. ‘‘ She shall bo = in charge at once.” 

“No, don’t give her in c , said the Ministcr. 
‘I don't know, after all, whether she has done any- 
thing. Just put her into a motor-car, run her down 
to the junction, and send her off in the last train t» 
London. Then we'll be rid of her.” 

“The very train I want to catch,’ thought Mr. 
Thomson, though he said; ‘I shall summon any mau 
who touches me for assault.” 

The butler gripped him by one arm and a footman 
by another. 

“See her in the train yourself, Perkins. I rely on 

“Yes, sir,’ said the butler. “ You can trust no 
that she goes back to London to-night. One of you 
run round to the garago for a car. You men there 
pick up that nruddle of fener and burn them.” 

Twenty minutes later Mr. Thomson was hurled into 
the London train. The door slammed to behind him, 
and in half a minute the train was on the move ogain. 

“TI thonght that admirable butler would give me 4 
carriage to myself, especially when I asked for a fu'l 
compartment to enable me to distribute Icafiets,’ 
reflected Mr. Thomson as he opened his bag and di:- 
closed a complete set of masculine attire. ‘* Well, | 
must get out of these wretched togs, put them in tle 
bag, and throw it in the Thames when we cross it.” 

“alt an hour later a dark object whirled from tl 
window of the carriage as the train crossed a brider. 
There came a splash from the river and all trace of tLe 
eloquent advocate of women's rights had vanished. 

“Good train this,” thought Mr. Thomson—“ gc‘: 
one into town by ten o'clock, when there are plen: 
of peoplo about, and one is not e0 noticcatle. i 
expect the newspapers will be full of good rea:i: - 
to-morrow. Many an editor, anxious to brighten b: 
wretched rag, will bless me.” 

He was correct. Every bill the next morning had 
prominently : 

“ Suffragettcs’ New Campaign. [Raid on Cabinct 
Minister's Property.” 

Two or three days later, as he was going into Liver- 
pool Strect to catch the boat train for Harwich, on |: 
way to Rotterdam, he noticed another bill : 

“Tho Suffragetto Robbery: Extraordinary Pro- 
nouncement by Mrs. Wilkins-Bigge.” 

“ Dear me,” thought Mr. Thomson, “t what are tle 
dear creatures doing now ?” 

He bought a paper and read with much gratiicati 
that Mrs. Wilkins-Bigge, head of the suffragette mov - 
ment, declared that the missing goods would never | 
returned till women had the franchise and that 2'! 
other Cabinet Ministers must take warning by the fat~ 
of the Honourable Granville Grosvenor. 

“Bless her,” said Mr. Thomson. ‘ How sh? 
played up tomo! Anyone would think that the dear 
ladies really did burgle the place. Why, if I went amt 
confessed now at Scotland Yard they wouldn't ere.'i! 
me. Still, if these things aren't to go back till 
women got votes, the Honourable Granville Grosver-t 
will be resigned to waiting a long time.” 


Wrek ENDING 
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the Famous Poisoner, Was Brought 
by Two.Simple Little Entries in his 
Memorandum Book. 

“My cook must have poisoned me. . . . We 
hrought a good cook from Delhi, but he soon ran 
away. saying that Clarke had given him three white 
powders to give me in my tea, and told him that, 
if he did not give them he would kill him.” 

This is one of many entrics in Mrs. Clarke's diary 
which was read during the recent trial at Agra of 
Lieutenant Clarke, charged with the rourder of 
his wife. 

“Why is Clarke always so angry with mo and 
the children 2” is another of these pitiful entries. 
And again: “Ihave been very ill, as the cook 
put something in my tea. . . I am perfectly 
sick and tired of living with Clarke 1" 

The case, at the time of writing, is still unfinished. 
Put if Clarke is convicted, it will not be the first 
time that a diary has figured in a poisoning case. 

Many P.W. readers will remember the sensation 
caused in 1802 when James Neill, better known as 
Xcill Cream, was arrested for the murder by 
poison of Matilda Clover and another girl. 

Wrote His Victims’ Initials. 

The evidence against Cream was purely circum- 
<‘antial, but it was entrics from his own diary found 
in his rooms after his arrest which practically sealed 


Neill Cream, 
to the Gallows 


his fate. In pencil were the initials M. C., those of 
the murder irl, Matilda Clover, under the date 


Gct. 20th, 1891, which was the day of her death, 
Later, under April 11th, 1892, were the initials 
K. S., those of Emma Shrivell, the second of his 
viclims, 

A quantity of small capsules filled with strychnine 
was also discovered in his rooms, and strychnine 
was the poison found in the bodies uf the murdered 
women. Cream was hanged. 

Thieves ag well as murderers have been known to 
provide the police with evidence in their own 


| handwriting. Some years ago two men were found 
loitering under suspicious circumstances at the 
baok of a warehouse in Hill’s Place, Oxford Street, 
They wero arrested, but, though they were suspected 
of having committed scveral burglaries, evidence 
was lacking. 

Tho police searched their lodgings, which wore in 
Tufnell Park Road, and there discovered, hidden 
under a loose board in the floor, a penny 
temorandum book which proved most interesting 
reading. Neatly arranged in alphabetical order 
wero the names and addresses of a number of 
wealthy people, with spaces opposito containing 
such romarks as: “ Windows good,” “‘ Try fasten- 
ings,” ‘* No dogs here.” 

Plans of Cribs to Crack. 

In several cases roughly-drawn plans were 
below tho addresses, and twice there were dates 
which were found to correspond with robberies at 
the houses so designated. 

The upshot was that the owner of that expensive 
pennyworth got five years’ penal, while his 
companion got off cheap with ten months’ hard. 

Some burglars there are who go about their 
nefarious business as methodically as any bank 
cashier. In May last a released convict was 
arrested in Paris charged with being in unlawful 
possession of a quantity of linen. He told the 
police that the linen had been given him by one 
Joseph Chicot, in payment of a debt. 

The police went to Chicot's house. Chicot, like 
Taffy in the nursery rhyme, was not at home. 
They took the liberty of making a scarch and found 
the place stored like a pawnshop with silver, clocks, 
watches, linen, as well as £3,000 in gold and silver. 

They found morec—a_ neatly-written record 
extending over five years, and comprising brief 
details of over fifteen hundred burglaries. At first 
they could hardly believe their eyes, but the 
address, the date, and the value of the articles 
stolen were given in every case, and they were 
able to verify the extraordinary record. Chicot was 
caught and has been sent to prison for ten years. 
It was undoubtedly his diary that sent him there. 
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BIRTHDAY NOTES. 
Mon., January 20. 

If a imm’s affection for a woman will survive 
morning’s shopping it will stand any test. 
Tues., January 21. 

It is wonderful how eager the best of women are 
to know tho worst of every other woman. 
Wed., January 22. 

Burning their old love letters is one way that some 
women take of making light of their sorrows. 
Thurs., January 23. 

_ Some women marry for the purpose of obtaining a 
listener who can’t get away. 
Fri,, January 24. 

A man when angry svys cruel things just because 
he is angry, but a woman says them because they are 
cruel, 

Sat., January 25. 

Many men show romarkably good taste in their 
selection of ties until they put their necks into the 
matrimonial halter. 

Sun., January 26. 

‘}here ara always two sides to every question. Ours 

and tho wrong side. 


Josson: “What did Hobson say about my 


play?” 
Dabeant “He said he certainly felt that he had 
got the worth of his moncy.” 

Jobson: “ Anything else ?”* 

Dobson: “Oh, yes; he asked me to thank you 
for the free pass you sent him.” 


TEA-CUP TRAGEDY. 
KIND-BEARTED GENTLEMAN: “ What's the matt? 
with your head ?”’ 
Guttersnipe: “ Farver.” 
Kind-hearted Gentleman: 
father ?”’ 
Guttersnipe : “ ‘Orspital.” : 
Kind-hearted Gentleman: “ Accident ? dd 
| Guttersnipe: ‘ No, muvver ! = 


“Where’s your 


MANNERS FOR THE MARKET. 


Bad language in Billingsgate is now barred. 
of men can be found. As politeness 
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HAT RAISING 
AMONG MARKET 
PORTERS WILL 
BECOME A 
REGULAR HABIT 


GOOD MANNERS, ETIQUETTE AND 
———— 


The Billingsgate Christian 
is catching, our cartoonist ¢! 
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Mission has done such good work in the fish market that now no politer body 
hinks it is likely to spread amongst fruit market and other porters. 
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LANGUAGE UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES 
WILL CAUSE SURPRISE & LOATHING 
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FINALLY, THE REFINING INFLUENCE WIL 
SURE TO IMPROVE MANNERS IN THE HOME. 
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EE 1d THOUGH POLITENESS MUST NOT BEG 


LITTLE ACTS OF CHIVALRY a] : }CARRIED To EXTREMES AND SO 
BE OF EVERYDAY OCCURRENCE | f 1CAUSE ANNOYANCE TO OTHERS 
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vid inant, looks on the bright side of things!” 
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THe 
photo- 
player 


des pe: 
is ot ri a quiet, mild-mannered individual 
in real life. 

Not so Romaine Fielding! He is what they call 
in Arizona—where he resides—a “bad map.” 
This dues not mean that he goes about committing 
murders or putting up burglaries ; only that he isa 
bad man to tackle—a quick and sure shot, and 
“* handy with his dukes.” 

Mr. Fielding is, in fact, Deputy-Sheriff of a 
western American mining town; a position which 
carries with it the doubtful privilege of arrestin 
claim-jumpers, horse-thieves, crook gamblers, an 
other dangerous criminals. It follows, therefore, 
almost of necessity, that he must know how to 
“ let off a gun.” 


He Does Not Fire Wide. 


As a matter of fact, he is famous for his marvel- 
lously accurate pistol shooting in a community 
where arg | every man carries a revolver and 
knows well how to use it. And this enables him 
to do what prubably no other picture-actor has ever 
ventured to do—use ball cartridges in place of blank 
when rehearsing a play. 

Nor does he fire too wide; as that, of course, 
would spoil the effect. For example, when he was 
filming *‘ The Uprising,” an Indian piece, he shot 
within a couple of inches of his antagonist’s head 
with a 45-calibre revolver, in order that the effect 
of the bullet could be caught by the camera, and be 


Kings and. Queens 
°o 


A Series Which Will Appeal to All Lovers of Picture Palaces. 
ROMAINE FIELDING, the Man who Uses Ballets 
Instead of Blank Cartridges when Rehearsing a Play. 
running for his life, some of the balls passing 80 
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Cinema 


close as to seemingly the fugitive’s clothing. 

So realistic is this latter scene when thrown upon 
the screen that people witnessing it will not believe 
their own eyes, but imagine it to be a clever piece 
of photographic faking. It is, however, nothing of 
the kind. It all happened exactly as recorded by 
the camera. 

Realism of this sort is the distinctive feature of 
all the Fielding films, and he is able to insist upon 
it, for he runs his own stock company, and he “ has 
no use,” as he ex it, “for an actor with 
nerves.” A feature in one of his most recent pro- 
ductions, for instance, is a struggle between the 
hero and the villain on the roof of a railway- 
carriage travelling at full speed. 

Over a Cliff in a Motor-Car. 

Fielding and his adversary sway this way and 
that, while the train is whizzing along over a high 
trestle bridge, and end by toppling headlong from 
the roof into the river below, all the while locked 
tightly in one another's arms. In the same 

iece the luckless actor has to roll down a forty- 
cot slope into a lake, and drive a motorecar over 
a cliff, jumping out when the car is in mid-air. 

Although he has only been picture-acting for a 
little over a year, Fielding has met with accidents— 
what photo-player has not? One of the worst of 
his experiences happened quite recently when 
riding at full gallop along the edge of a cliff. A 
portion of the bank gave way, and horse and rider 
rolled together to the bottom of a ravine. Field- 
ing’s leg was broken, and badly torn in several 
places, but he kept on before the camera until he 
Jost consciousness. Then, of course, it was a case 
of complete rest in bed for several weeks. 

Fielding’s remarkable riding is well-known in 
Prescott, the capital of Arizona, where he resides. 


Werk Exvixo 
JAN. 25, 1913. 


sceptical of the actor’s ability, and he threw cu: » 
chal that Fielding would not be able to du i... 
work of a regular Tromeional cowpuncher. 
Fielding mounted a broncho, and set off alti: , 
steer. The animal promptly charged him. Ord: - 
arily, under such circumstances, the cowpunci. : 
either uses his lasso or gallops away. But Ficlui: 
had no lasso, and he was penned in a corner of 1: 
corral in such a fashion that to escape from t! 
maddened animal! by riding was out of the questi, 


Seized the Steer by its Horns. 


But the actor was equal to the emerge: 
Standing up in his stirrups as the stcer came :. 
him, he reached down, seized it by its long hu. . 
and twisted it over on its back. ‘Then, like a i}:-' 
he dismounted, and was busily engaged in rj) 
together its fore-legs as the ranchman and xv: 
friends came running up. 

“What a picture it would have made,” sigh: 
Fielding, as he rose to his fect. 

“ Well,” cricd a member of his company ¢:ze1! , 
“you can do it over again, and we'll have t. 
operator here with his camera.” 

“No, thanks!” replied Fielding dryly. 

It was the only time he was ever known to reiu 
to pose for a fihn thrill. 


(Daphne Wayne, Gene Gauntier, John Bunny, G. .:". 

poe po gered “ ‘a edge ia due 

loyce have alre. appea' series. Nez: 
week: ivy Martinek.) : 


THE GAMBLING CRAZE. 

A paILy paper, gern in the exposure «‘ 
secret gambling clubs, stated the other day th 
there is at the present moment more gain): 
in London than in any other iy in theworld. ‘T! 
article on “ Bridge and Bridge Clubs,” by the fan 
novelist Frank Danby, which appears in the Janua 
Pearson's MaGaziNe, is therefore, of unu:: | 
interest. 

Since bridge clubs may now be found in m: 
provincial towns, and bridge is played through. 
the country, this outspoken attack on the gant: 
craz2—especially in so far as it affects women - \. | 
be the subject of widespread discussion. The arti! . 
though written in Frank Danby’s wittiest a.:! 


brightest style, nevertheless conveys a moral wh! : 
fathers, brothers and husbands would do well tv 
heed. 


seen afterwards by the audience on the screen. 
In “‘ A Life for a Life” he snips off portions of the 
~ Bushes all round the man who is supposed to be 


On one occasion he visited a ranch in the neigh- 
bourhood, and joined in the roping of steers. The 
owner of the ranch was inclined to be rather 


WE WANT 130 FOOTBALL GUESTS. 


WILL YOU BE ONE? 
YOU MAY SEND IN AS MANY 30 to International 


100 to Cup Final. | 
FOR ALL OUR READERS. 


We want 100 readers to come to the Cup Final 
played at the Crystal Palace, this year, at our 
expense. We are going to give them: 


Free return railway ticket from any part 
of the United Kingdom. 


Breakfast, dinner, and tea. 
Trip round London. 


Seat in Grand Stand to witness the 
match. 
HOW TO WIN TICKETS. : 

Each week we will give you the name of a popula’ 
football club and we wish you to make a phraso or 
sentence of three words, the initials of which must be 
letters taken from the name of the club, You may 
use any three letters in the name of the club and in 
any order, but a letter may only be used more than 
once as an initial if it occurs more than once. This 
sentence or phrase we will call a “‘ Football Tripshot.” 

This week the club whose name we give is 
TOTTENHAM HOTSPUR. Ap example sentence, 
to show you how to make “ Foutball Tripshots,” 
but which, of course, you must not use, is; 
TorrgnuaM Horspur: Amazing Their Supporters. 


When you have made your ['votball Tripsbot, 
write it in the space provides on the entry form, and 
sign your name underneath. Then ask the friend 
whom you wish to go with you to the Cup Final to 
put his or her name and address beneath yours. You 
can ae your sweetheart, wife, or best pal, and 
make a day of it at our expense. 


This week six free tickets—three paire—for the Cup, 


Final are oficred for the best Football Tripshots. The 
gumber of tickets will be incrcased from time to time, 


—Jones could only think of the reply, *'.1 Gumboil has no brisht side.” 


- ENTRIES AS YOU LIKE - 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


_1. When you have filled up the entry form get your friend to 
sgn his or her name be yours, n cut it cut, and place it 
in an envelope aduraised to the Ed. tor, Pearson's Weeily, Hen- 
r.etta Street, London, W.C. No cther c mmunicatisn to be 
inelosed. Names and addresses must be written, rot pr.cted, or 


for the International All entres must be pat.d 
te armve not later than Tuesday, January 28th, 

3. The prizes will be awarded for the attempte considered the 
beet. After these have been sclocted, a free invitaticn wl! be 
went gfe of a 
en’ forms, to-travel from the addresses given to view the 
English e . 


FOOTBALL TRIPSHOTS No. 
Write your three words clearly in ink. 


4. 


State here whether English or Scoltish Contest. 


I agree to abide by the conditions and to accept 
the decision published in‘ Pearson's Weekly” as final. 


Can you give him a better? 


FOR SCOTTISH READERS ONLY. 


In addition to asking 100 of our readers to couie 
to the Cup Final we are inviting 30 readers fro: 
Scotland to wituess the International mate), 
Scotland v. England, played at Chelsea on April it: 

These 30 invitations aro for readers domiciled i. 
Scotland only. However far North you may live » - 
want you to come and have a jolly good day | 
London entirely at our cxpense from start i: 
finish. 

We are giving away tickets in pairs so that yo 
can bring your wife, or swectheart, or your be- 
friend to London. We will pay all his or lic 
expenses as well a3 yours! All your friend has '. 
do is to put his or her name and address on i! 
coup<n in the second column. 

‘Lhe way to get these tickets is quite simple. A’! 
wo want you to do is to make a Football ‘lripsh.« 
on the name of some famous Scottish team. Youwi.! 
find how to make Footbal! Tripshots in column on: 

This week two free tickete—one pair—for t!. 
International match are offered for the best Fo'- 
ball ‘Tripshot on KILMARNOCK, the Scotticu 
League club. 

We propose to vive our International gucsts : 
Free return railway ticket from any 

part of Scotland to London. 
Hot breakfast. 
A drive round London. 
Binner at 12 o'clock. 
Drive to football field. 
Seat in Grand Stand 
match. 
Substantial tea. 


to witness tie 


Ha 


WEEK ENDING 
Jan. 25, 1013, 


= 


Tnez news that 
Lieutenant Dar- 
ing, incompar- 
ably the Siert 
goalkeeper in the 
Navy, and ono 
of the best 
amateur players in his position living, had been asked 
to play for Quaytown in theis match against Aston 
Villa in the second round of the English ene, and had 
accepted the invitation, had scarcely got all round his 


ship before Chief Petty-officer Jim Sims begged to 
epeak to him in private. Daring took him into his cabin. 


said Sims, ‘and 


“T’ve no right to worry you, sir,” 
and I don’t know 


{ wouldn't, but I’m in a bit of a fix, 
ybat to do.about it.” 

“That's all right!” said Daring. “Don't you be 
afraid of ‘ worrying’ me, as you put it. I'll be only 
too glad to help you in any way I can, Jim. Let's 
heat the worst.’ 

Sims smiled gratefully. 

“You're very kind, sir, I'm sure. Well, sir, it’s this 
way ; my mess money's somehow gone all wrong, and 
unless I can get it square by Monday, sir, you 

He left his sentence unfinished, and Daring nodded. 
He knew what defalcations in a mess account meant to 
the man primarily responsible. 

“How do you mean ‘gone all wrong’ ? ” he asked. 

“ Been disappearing bit by bit for the last five days, 
sir. I can’t make it out at all. I can't see how 
anyone can possibly get at it, yet here I am almost 
fifteen pounds short. That isn’t a at deal, to be 
sure, but it’s more than I can replace by Monday. 
We've just had an addition to the family at home, 
you know, sir, and that’s run away with a lot of my 
savings.” . 

i Where do you keep the money 2?” said Daring. 

“In a cash-box in the mess safe, sir. Both are 
locked, and lately I’ve been elceping with the keys 
slung round my neck.” 

‘There's no one you suspect ?” 

“ No, sir ; no one in particular. Someone must take 
the money, but who it is beats me. All I know is that 
money’s been nie sa a the cash-box every morn- 
ing for the past five days, and that now there is about 
fifteen pounds to account for. I've noticed one of 
the A.B.’s named Schneider pretty flush of late, but, 
then, he wins money on horses.” 

“Hm!” said Daring thoughtfully. ‘You say 
you've had a lot of domestic worries and expenses 
lately 2” 

“Yog, sir. That’s why things will look so black 
acainst me if—if they come out, sir.” . 

Daring looked at Sims out of the corner of his eye; 
he was obviously very much perturbed. 

“Well, now, look here, Sims,” he said. 
“What do you want me to do, eh? Tu 
willingly lend you the money if—” 

“Not at all, sir! No, I couldn’t think 
of that,” the petty-officer interrupted him 
auickly, something very like a blush com- 
ing over his face, ‘* What I wanted to 
ask you is what you think of Quaytown’s 
chances on Saturday, because——” 

“Because what?” insisted Daring, sut- 
prised at such a question. 

Because I stand to win fifteen pounds 
if they get into round three, sir. I got 
fifteen to one in sovereigns against them 
doing so at the beginning of the scason. 
I had forgotten all about the bet until just 
now. Of course, if I were to win ” 

“TI didn’t know you were a betting-man, 
Sims,” said Daring sharply. 

“Tm not as a rule, sir,” confessed Sims. 
“II happened to be rather flush at the 
time, and took the long chance more as 
a joke than anything else.” 

“H’m! Well, I. wouldn’t give much 
fow your chance, to be quite frank with 
vou,” said Daring. ‘Still, football is a 
funny game, and you never know. What 
will you do if we are beaten ?” 

“TI don't know, sir,” said Sims. “ Let 
things take their course and take the con- 
sequences, I suppose.” 

“Look here,” said Daring abruptly, “say 
nothing about the losses and keep yous 
spirits up. I'll try and think of some way 
to hep rou; if there is a thicf, I think we 
should be able to spot him. Keep your 
eye on Schneider, for instance.” 

Daring eyed the petty-officer keenly as he 
went out of the cabin, The man had owned 
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not only to family tronbles and expenses, but also to 
an indulzence in betting, Could he possibly have 
embezzled the moncy himself and be trying to spread 
some cock-and-bull story before the loss was ofticially 
found out? His ideas about Schneider were very 
vague, to say the least. 

ating had a genuine affection for the petty- 
officer, but he could not shut his eyes to the fact 
that Sims might be guilty and be trying to inveigle 
him—Daring—into a somewhat false position as a 
witness. He was by no means fully satisfied about 
the affair, and he was etill turning it over in his mind 
when he left his ship for the Quaytown club's ground 
the following morning. 

Although it iaeet half an hour before the kick-off 
when Daring reached the dressing-rooms, thousands of 
people had assembled, and hundreds more were 
passing through the turnstiles every minute. 

Aston Villa were a attraction at Quaytown, 
and although the local club could not compare with 
their rivals in reputation, it was felt that they would 
put up a great fight. 

The selection of Lieutenant Daring as goalkecper 
was very popular. The young naval officer had 
pare for the team on two or three previous occasions, 
and his form had always been so brilliant that his 
presence in the side was looked upon as a source of 
added strength. 

From the moment the game started and all throngh 
its ninety minutes’ course, one thought was uppermost 
in Daring’s mind—if Quaytown could win Jim Sims 
would win his bet and so be allo to clear himself. 
If he were as honest as Daring hoped he was the 
money would enable him to make up the sum stolen 
from him ; if he were dishonest, if he had appropriated 
the money—vwell, he would have learned his lesson 
and still be able to save his face and his credit without 
being indebted to anyone. He would be in & pusition 
to pay back what he had “ borrowed ” from the mess 
accounts. 

Daring determined that he would keep goal not only 
as well as he could for the honour of his side, but also 
for the honour of a man whom he regarded more as 
a friend than as a shipmate of infcrior rank. 

From the kick-off almost he had ample opportunity 
for displaying his prowess. Aston Villa were con- 
tinually pressing the Quaytown defence and aiming 
shots at their goal, but they could never get the ball 
past the wonderful sailor goalkeeper. 

‘Time and again Daring’s extraordinary agility, 
fearlessness, and power of anticipation enabled him 
to save when all seemed lost, and when half-time came 
with no goals scored by either side, the immense 
crowd rose at him and cheered him to tho echo. 

The second half was very much like the frst 3 
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| the Aston Villa men pressed as desperatcly as they 
| forced their opponents to defend, and every minuto it 
' seemed as if they must scoro. 

| But Daring scemed inspired, and he stopped every- 
| 

if 


thing until ten minutes from the end, when a fierce 
scrimmage took place under his crossbar, following a 
| corner, and the all, suddenly coming to onc of the 
| visiting forwards, was whipped into tho net. 
| That was all the scoring, and when the referce 
| called “time,” Aston Villa had won by a goal to 
none, and Jim Sims had lost his chance of retrieving 
i himself. 
| Disappointed though they were at the result, a 
; number of the spectators surrounded Daring and 
began to carry him back shoulder high to the dressing- 
room, Most of the men who had hoisted him were 
blucjackets, and as Daring, good-naturedly entering 
into the spirit which prompted the men to do as 
they were doing. looked down, he saw that most of 
ae sailors were Connaught men and men of his own 
ship. 

Schneider was among them, and as Daring looked 
| downwards he suddenly caught sight of something 
| about that naturalised Englishman that gave him 

furiously to think. 

_ He only just saw under the man's singlet for an 

instant, but what he saw there was very unusual and 

unexpected in a sailor. 

Daring kept his discovery to himsclf; but he knew 
that if Schneider possessed what it was quite possible 
he did possess, Jim Sims was the honest man he took 
him to he. 

The thing to do was to sct a trap and see which 
man— Sti or Sehnvitier=-oF ncither—fell into it. 

* * ° 


** Another sovereign gone, sir,” said Sims mourn- 
fully in the morning, after breakfast and before 
eervice. ‘One I marked, too.” 

“Yes?” said Daring quictly. He did not ecem 
very surprised or concerned at the news. “‘ Yes? 
Well, come into my cabin for a minute, Sims.” 

They went into the cabin. Daring shut the door 
carefully, and then he gave an extraordinary ordcr. 

** Take off your shoes,” ho said. 

Sims looked astonished, hesitated for ® moment, 
and then began to do as he was told. 

** Now your socks,” said Daring. 

More puzzled than ever the petty-officer bared his feet. 

“ Let’s have a look at the soles,” remarked Daring. 

He took first Sims’ right foot and next his left one 
in his hand, glanced at the sules for 8 moment, and 
then sat back on the couch and regarded his visitor 
with a relieved smile. 

“Well, you're cleared, Jim,” he said. 

“Cleared, sir? What do you mean?” asked 
Sims in astonishment. 

“It's a beastly thing to say,” said Daring, “ but 
I wacn't quite sure of you. But I am now—ncever 
mind how. Slip on your boots while I send for 
Sehnvider.” 

Two minutes later Schneider was in the cabin. 

“Oh, just take off your shoes and socks fur a 
mowent, will you?” said Daring in a mattcr-of-fact 
tone to the A.B. “I've got an examination on.” 

Unsuspectingly the man did as he was bid. Daring 
lifted up hoth his fect, one after the other, looked at 
the svles of them, and then, in a perfectly 
ordinary, quict voice, said: 

“So it’s you who have been dipping into 
the mess safe, is it?” 

Schneider started as if shot, jumping to 
his fect, and turning deathly pale. fe 
I made two or three efforts to speak, but 
Wf, could think of nothing to say. Then he 

4 suddenly looked at the soles of his fect; 
they were covered with a blue stain. 

“You got that when you stood on the 
Noor at the safe last night,” remortcd 
Daring. ‘1 ‘doctored’ the floor with 
strong indigo dye. Where's the money, chy” 

The wretched man made no attempt to 
deny his guilt. Instead ko broke out into 
a torrent of coufcssion, self-pity, remorse. 

“It's gambling that’s dune it, sir,” he 
whined. ‘Sometimes I've won and some- 
times I’ve lost. I’ve only had sixteen pounils— 
and ten pound of it’s in my chest. I——” 

“ Give me the key,” conimanded Daring 
sternly. ‘The key of your chest and the 
duplicate keys of the safe and the cash-box 
which you wear round your neck.” 

Schneider almost fell backwards in as- 
tonishmont. Thon he began to fumble for 
the keys. He handcd them to Daring. 

““ Hero you are, Sims,” said the lieutenant 
to the amazed petty-officer, “key of this 
{cllow’s ecbest—keys of your safe and casi 
lox. I spotted them underneath his singlet 
when he was helping to ‘chair’ me oi iho 
ground yesterday.” 

He turned to Schneider, 

** Follow me,” he said shortly, “to tis 
Admiral’s cabin. We've got no use for your 
sort in the Navy.” 

(Another of Lieut. Daring’s adventures 
sortly.) 


’ 
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WHAT HAS JUST HAPPENED. 
Elizabeth Cawton is missing and a warrant for her arrest, 
for killing Basil Powerley, has been issued. Will Biane, 
Elizabeth's lover, has come to London in the hope of finding 
and warning her. He calls at the hotel where Milly Timson, 
the girl who has bluffed Elizabeth's wealthy uncle, Carey 
Burland, into believing that she is his niece, is staying. 
“Why have you come here?” asks Milly when Wil Blane 
is shown into her room. . 
“T have come,” Will answers, ‘to see Elizabeth. It’s no 
good disguising it. You, like all the rest of the world, know 


it, I suppose? The police are on her track; they have traced 
her here; and I have come to warn her—to take her away ! 


CHAPTER IX. 
“Why do People Run Away ?” 

Tne utter bewilderment that Milly felt at thesc 
words she contrived to conceal. U one fact her 
mind fastened, and that was that her fraud was in 
danger of discovery, that tho fair prospect, in which 
only a few moments ago she had becn cxulting, stood 
a chance of being destroyed. 

She looked at Will Blane, and into her eyes there 
leaped the half-savage, half-frightened look of a 
creature at bay. ‘ 

“Why do you come to mc?” she said; and tho 
hatred she felt for her unconscious rival was betrayed 
in ev word that she spoke. ‘“‘ Why should you 
think that Elizabeth is here—with me?” : 

Will looked at her impaticntly. It seemed to him 
that she was wasting precious time ; ever since he had 
Iearned from the private detective he had employed 
that Elizabeth ba becn traced to London, and to the 
Grassford Hotel, he had thought orly of saving ber, of 
hiding her from thoso who wero in pursuit of her. 
How she had got to London, why she was hiding from 
him, were questions with which ho did not troublo 
himself. 

His faith in Elizabeth was boundless, He was 
content to know that there was some dreadful mystery. 
out of which she would emerge, scathless, pure, and 
untouched. 

I was told that Elizabeth was here when I asked 
downstairs of the hotel people,” Will said in answer to 
Milly's disclaimer. ‘ Look here, Miss Timson, if you 
think that I'm not here as her friend, you’re wrong, 
absolutely and totally! I'd give my lifo for her; m 
one idea is to save her, to help her! Don’t thi 
that you're serving her by kceping her away from me ; 
you're not. She's made me miserable, hiding from mo 
as she has. Go to her, tell her that she'll be 
male, if only she'll trust me—indeed, indeed, sho 
will!” 

Whilst she listened to Will, Milly was endeavouring 
to think out rapidly and surely a plan of action. 

** Elizabeth isn’t here now,” she said slowly ; ‘‘ and— 
and I don’t think that I ean tell you where she’s gone 
to, Mr. Blane. I've not got her ission.” 

“But I tell you that sho’s in danger, and that 
I can save her!” cricd Will, in a frenzy. ‘* Miss 
‘Timson, you don’t know what a fearfal injury you may 
be doing Elizabeth by keeping her from mo. Don’t [ 
tell you that the police are on her track, that—— By 
heavens, I can’t say it; it's—it’s too awful!” 

Milly grew very pale. Sho was fighting, she felt, in 
the dark, yet stronger even than her desire to keep what 
she had won by fraud was her determination to 
separate Elizabeth from Will. Lovo for him rose, 
swept over Milly like a devastating flood when she 
stood in his presence, looked into the face that sho 
worshipped, heard the voice that was the music she 
desired. 

“1 can't tell you where Elizabeth is,” she said 
cullenly. ‘‘ I—I've promised to tell no one.” __ 

A sudden silence fell between them; Will’s gaze 
rested upon Milly’s beautiful, set face. Heo was breath- 
ing quickly, as though ho had been running ; there 
was something rising in his soul, something insidious, 
pet that would make him Jose all self-control, alt 
chivalry, drive him to strike this woman who defied 
him, who stood between him and his beloved. 

** How is it that you're here ?” he asked suddenly. 
‘* There was never any mention of you when I got the 
report about Elizabeth's movements, You were 
aupposcd to have gone to town on the evening of the 
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Bo, to some sick relative or other. How is it you are 
ere 2? ” 

The question was a home-thrust ; beneath it Milly 
trembled. She was feeling that defeat was coming 
near her; any moment might bring Carey Burland back, 
and then what could hinder her exposure and diagrace ? 
She wished desperately that she hated Will Blane 
instead of loving him ; hatred would have nerved her, 
given her courage for the battle ; love made of her a 
weakling. 

Will—his eyes cruel and cold, indifferent to her 
beauty—repeated his question. How was it that she 
was there ? 

‘That has nothing to do with you; and it really 
doesn’t matter in the Ieast!” she said desperately. 
She made a wild effort at aan her dignity. 
‘“* You aren't treating me st all well, Mr. Blane ; I’ve 
been a good friend to Elizabeth. I’ve done what I 
could for her, and—and now you abuse and bully me 
because I keep my word to her. It isn’t fair to me!” 

Her voice quivered into sobs; the strain was 
Peco teo great (ee soo might ming, = 
it the openi e door, the a rance of . 
Pechogh and liens me } 

“If P’ve seemed unkind or rough, F'm sorry,” said 
Will impatiently ; ‘‘ but, surely, when you think of the 
circumstances, you can excuse me, Miss Timson ? 
Knowing, as you do, the horrible, vile, untrue things 
that are being said of Elizabeth, surely, surely you can | 
understand how I feel, that it is driving me almost mad ‘ 
to know that the police may find her etore T do, that 
oy may arrest her?” 

e stopped short; the mental picture he himself | 
had conjured up was too terrible to contemplate. 
Milly involuntarily shrank back from the anguish that 
took all youth from the handsome, clear-cut face. 

“I don't understand!” she stammered. ‘“ Why 
cee the police arrest Elizabeth ? What has she 

one 2”? 

“Dono ?"’ Will echoed angrily. ‘“‘ Nothing! But 
there has been a hideous mistake; you know that— 
you've seen it in the papers; it couldn’t be kept out 
of them, though I tried my best !” 

> answered Milly, 


“TI never see the newspa 

speaking truthfully. ‘* What is the hideous mistake ? 

at has Elizabeth done? Oh”—as his glance flamed 
fiercely upon her—‘ you know what I mean! What 
do they say that she done ? ” 

For an instant Will hesitated. To put the monstrous 
thing in words seemed to give it a ghastly semblance 
of truth ; but Milly was impatiently awaiting his answer, 
and, with deep reluctance, he gave it. 

“ She is accused of having Basil Powerley ! ” 

Fatefully, charged with pregnant meaning, each 
word fell with awful distinctness upon Milly’s ear. 
At first, to do her justice, she thought of Elizabeth, of 
the horror that the girl must feel at being accused of 
peered Mie’ in that moment of generosity towards 
her rival, Milly felt perfectly comvinced of Elizabeth's 
innocence. 

Then she realised her own peril. 

They were secking for Elizabeth, and she, Milly, was 
masquerading under her name. The police had traced 
her to London ; they would come, they would discover 
that she waa not beth, and Mr. Burland would 
discover that he had been tricked. 

She knew enough of him now to realise that he was 
not a man to forgive so gross a jon. He might 
even have her arrested ; prisom walls seemed to inclose 
her already. For a few seconds Milly was in the grip 
of abject terror, but then the knowledge of her great 
danger revived her courage. If she was to save herself 
she must act, and act quickly. 

“ T never knew of this,” she said quietly ; “ but, all 
the same, it doesn’t give me the right to break my 
word to Elizabeth. I swore that no one should know 


where she was ; I'll keep my = 

Will heard the ring of analy in be tones, and he 
realised that to try to persuade her te change her mind 
would be loss of time. 

* You know where she is?” he said. Milly, 
hardened though she was to the necessity of tying, 
shivered ali; A 

* Yes,” said, “I da!” 

“Will you teld her that I am looking for her, that 
she is in danger, that I can save her 2?” continucd Will. 
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He spoke ste , but his heart was sick within |: 
“When will you let me know what she says?” 

“ Oh, to-morrow ; I'll write!” said Milly, begins’, - 
to feel that this was some horrible nightmare {; , 
which presently sho would awake with thankfuln 
“You can be easy about her now,” she added, wit): 
effort ; “ she—she is quite safe.” 

She looked towards the door; if the inter.: 
lasted longer she felt that she could not depend ::;, , 
herself; that she would betray herself. Will sa- 1! 
glance, and read it aright. 

“Pm staying at the Quintoa, im Cork Strect,"° . 
said. ‘ You'll let me know ?” 

“Yes, yes! Haven't I said so?” Milly respon:!. | 
feverishly. ‘‘ Good-bye, Mr. Blane! F—IM do ai! | 
can for you.” 

She held out her hand, and Will, instead of shal; - 
it, raised it to his lips and kissed it. 

“ Thank for being @ friend to her!” he si: 
simply. ‘‘ You'll make her understand that never | « 
one moment did I believe that ous chare. 
But why, why did she ron away ? What frighten | 
her? That is what I want to know.” 

Milly raised her splendid eyes to his, and conter::+ 
shone m them. 

“* How you believe in her!” she said’ involuntar''. 
“Why do people run away, except because they o 
frightened, because they have done something wren. 
wicked, and they fear the consequences? Yon =: 
that Elizabeth is accused of having killed Bo | 
Powerley. If she is innocent, why isn’t she ther: 1, 
answer to the charge?” 

Even as she uttered the words sho regretted them. 
She knew that they would only make Will hate h. -. 
but jealousy had forced them from her. Will's (::: 
face grew white, but he spoke quietly. 

“ And I thought You were her friend, that yon |): ! 
been helping her!’ he said. ‘“ Miss Timson, do v 
mean to tell me that you who know Elizabeth cv: | 
think her guilty of nrarder ?” 

There was a step outside; Milly’s heart leaped |: 
wild terror. It was Care: Burland. 3 she was destin: 
to lose wealth as well as love. As the door opene! 
was with difficulty that she kept back a scream of !. 
that cha to a gasp of relief as sho beheld no +: 
more fearful than the chambermaid. 


‘A telegram, ma’am,” the woman said. “Is 1! 
any answer ?” 

With unsteady fingers Milly tore it . Its 
from Mr. Burland telling her that he would not be h 


to dinncr, and, with many apologies, hoping that 
would forgive him for condemning her to a lo. . 
evening. 

Milly, as she tore up the telegram, knew that : 
had never before felt so grateful to anyone. 

“‘ There is no answer,” she said ; and then, when :'° 
servant had quitted the room, she tarned to Will. 

“You are unjuat to me,” she said vehemen''’. 
“ Remember, it waa s great shock to me to hear v's 


ay 


Milly's hands fle: uprcards to cover her face, and s'2 
broke into a passion of low, hceart-breaking sobs. 


ou have just told me. I will be frank with you. °° 
rank as I ean, whibst—stilt keeping my promise '' 
Elizabeth.” 

She paused, her gaze fixcd entreatingly upon W "* 
even in those few seconds she had thought out rapii'' 
swiftly the tale that she must tell. Sho must rev: 
the position she had held with Will ; she must do aw: 
with the impression her rash words had made. 

*: I was sent for to come up to town to sec my une! 
who is very ill in this hotel,” she said rapidly. “!’ 
chance, the next day, to m ai nt, I m 
Elizabeth in the street here. She was in a great st)! 
of agitation. I brought her here ; I did what I cou'' 
for her ; but she would not tell me why she had ru 
away from Forehesham. I wanted by Bees kept hi: 
here ; my uncle was willmg ; bat she would not sta: 
I know where ehe is, bet I am under a solemn vow '" 
tell no one. Above all, you were not ta know. 3. 
Blanc, 1 am sorry, but I got the impression from 
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Elizabeth that—that it was from you she wa- 


hiding. : 
Milly used; with keenest anxicty she looked at 
Will. The fierce anger had died out of his face. She 


gaw that he believed her. 

“So you see I was utterly ignorant as to what had 
happoned,” sho said, with gentle dignity. “I cant 
| you what an awful shock it has been to me.” 

‘"And—you will see her to-night?” he pleaded. 
* You will let me know to-morrow ?” 

“Yos, yes!” she contrived to utter. “ And now, 
please, please leave me! a 

‘The words were forced from her; no longer could 
she endure this torture. Will, his mind filled only 
with Elizabeth, hesitated ; then something in Milly's 
eyes warned that he had best obey her. 
Tell her that my love and trust can’t alter,” he said. 
“Tell her that they're hers for ever.” 

Milly smiled rather wildly. As the door closed upon 
Will she sank into a chair, her hands flew upwards to 
cover her face, and she broke into a ion of low, 
heart-breaking sobs, The love that she would have 
Jaid down her life to gain would never be hers, and 
w ibhous it, at that moment, all else scemed dust and 
ashes | 


CHAPTER X. 
A Clue at Last. 


Wues eae Burland returned that evening he 
found Milly still up and waiting for him. She had had 
plenty of time to consider her position, to see the 
danger that threatened her. Elizabeth Cawton was 
charged with murder ; the police were, as they deemed, 
upon her track ; in reality, they were on a false scent. 

It was sho, Milly ‘Timson, whum the arm of the law 
waz outstretched to seize. Arrested, the mistake 
would at once be discovered; but Carey Burland 
would learn that ho had been deceived. 

Milly's heart sank ; she had imagined that she had 
guarded against all contingencies, that sho had pro- 
tected herself on every side. This totally unexpected 
turn of Fate, this incursion of grimmest tragedy into 
the affair found her unprepared. 

“Tm sorry I to leave you, little girl,” Mr. 
Burland observed apologetically, “ but I met an old 
friend, quite by chance, who took me to his club. He 
simply wouldn't let mo refuse. Have you been very 
lonely ?” : 

Milly did not answer at first; her attention was 
riveted upon the newspaper that her uncle had taken 
from his pocket and thrown carelessly upon a table. 
The sight of it had roused a fresh terror in the girls 
heart. Tho Press would naturally be full of the 
mysterious murdor; her * uncle” would sce the 
accounts, he would see that Elizabeth Cawton was 
being sought for in connection with tho crime, and 
would instantly be roused to indignant defence of her, 
to questioning that would infallibly lead in the end 
to her detection. 

A hatred of Powerley—who, living, had been o 
menace to her; and who. being dead, was even more 
dangerous—ovcreame Milly as she took up the news- 
paper and glunced swiftly down the columns until she 
came to a paragraph headed “The Forchesham 
Mystery.” It spoke of the police having a clue which 
they were following up. Miily involuntarily crumpled 
up the paper and flung it from her. 

“ Absolutely nothing in it!” she said, speaking with 
resolute lightness. ‘‘ Haye—have you looked at it, 
uacle ?” 

* No, my dear, I haven't ; T don't take much interest 
in papers, except the financial news,” Mr. Vurlaud 
answered. ‘* Well, did all your new frocks cu:ne, and 
do they fit?” 

Milly started. In hee povturbation of mind she had 
forgotten the pile ot cardboard Loxes that had been 
delivered, and were now in ber room awaiting her 
inspection of their contents. 

* Oh, they're lovely, uncle, dear!” she said hastily. 
“T'm absolutely enchanted with them; and I dont 
know how to thank you for them. You simply load 
me with things; and now I'm going to ask you to do 
something for me—two things, in fact. Will you ? ” 

She went over to Mr. Burland and, knecling down 
beside his chair, clas her hands about his arm, 
looking up iato his face with charming, besecching 
eyes. 

“My dear, you know I like nothing better than 
being ‘asked for things by you,” Carey Burland said 
warmly. ‘“ You've had a bard time of it, my little 
girl, and I want to make up to you for it.” 

With eyes downcast, the thick curtain of her lashes 
making a shade upon her cheek, Milly whispered her 
two requests. The first was that they should lcave 
London the following day ; the second was that hence- 
forth Milly should be known as Miss Burland. 

““My own name only brings back all the misery and 
wretchcdness that I’ve suffered,” sho said, ‘ Dear 
uncle, let me bo called by yours, will you ?” 

“Why, of course, if you want it; but you'll be 
c a4 _ name for good and all very soon,” 
answe . Burland jocularly. “I know I can't 
expect to keep you for ever, Evizabeth, and, as long 
as you choose a really good sort of fellow for your 


—I want an illustration of one of the jests on that page. Choose any one jest you like. 


husband, I shan't complain. I shall be very lonely, 
but I only want your happiness, my dear.” 4 

Sudden tears rose in Milly's oyes ; at that moment 
she sincerely wished that she were indced tho nicco of 
Carey Burland, that she had a right to the kindness 
that he lavished upon her. Her heart was touched 
as she realised how deyoted he was to her, and what it 
would cost him to di@over that sho had deceived him. 

As to going away to-morrow, I'm willing to do 
that,” Mr. Burland added. “ I’m tired of town, and 
there’s nothing to keep one here now. What do you 
say to Helmstono—lovely place, beautiful sea, and 
plenty to dot I don’t want to go abroad; it’s so 
many years since I saw old England that I like to 
stick in her!” 

Milly was a little isasayedl at hearing this, To be 
beyond reach of posts and newspapers was what she 
desired, but she realised that it would not bo wise to 

reas this wish of hers, Only she persuaded Mr. 
Surland that it would be much nicer to take a furnished 
house than to live in an hotel, and to this he agreed. 
Thoy would look for one as soon as they reached 
Helmstone. 

Milly fclt that one danger was removed. In an 
hotel her “ uncle” might make friends; they would 


talk on all sorts of topics, and who was to guaranteo 


that the Forchcsham mystery should not bo one of 
them ? 


Thus, like a general preparing for battle, did Milly 


endeavour to safeguard every weak point. That she 
was henceforth to be known as Miss Burland seemed 
to her the greatest thing gained ; her only dread was, 


Will caught hold of the old Lutler by the arm and 
shook him ficrecly. 


lest the detectives should be on her track at that 


very moment, lest, beforo sho and her unclo left, tho 


law’s hand should be laid upon her. 

Had it been possible, she would have left that night, 
but that being out of the question, Milly was forecd 
to tiust to the luck that as yot had becn marvellously 
on her side. 

She did not overlook her promise to Will Blane, to 
let him know whether Elizabeth would see him or not. 
Milly yearned with fierce longing over the man whom 
she loved. She could even envy Elizabcth with the 
terrible shadow of arrest hanging over Ler for a fearful 
crime, because, throvgh it all, Will Blane loved her. 

Before she retired that night, sho wrote a lciter to 
him, that, she felt, would induce him to leave Londen 
instantly. 

“Dear Mr. Blanc,” ehe wrote, “I have just heard 
from Elizabeth. She is returning to Forchesham., 
By the time you receive this she will probably be there. 
She gives mo no reason. Perhaps sho will cxplain 
her conduct to you.—Yours, M. T.” 

The letter was brought to Will the following inorning, 
and it had exactly the effect that Milly had intended. 
It eent the young man back to Forchesham, divided 
Let ween horror and relief, horror that Elizabeth should 
thus run wantonly, so it secmed to him, into dangcr, 
telief at the thought that this action of hers, so frank, 
so fearless, would prove to all tho world her innocence. 

On arriving at Forchesham, Will went at once to 
Porch Mansions. Since the murder of Basil Powerlcy, 
the place ha: acquired an uncnviable reputation. 
Gangs of morbid sen-ation-huntcrs hung about it, 
staring up at the wind. ws, behind which a man had 
met a violent death. 

‘To Will Blanc tho portcr gave a respectful greet. 
ing. and answercd his cagerly-put uestions 
promptly. No one had come to Porch Mansions, 
certainly not—not Miss Cawton. Tho porter stumbled 
a little over the words ; he knew, as indced the whole 
town knew now, that Mr. Blane was engaged to Misa 
Cawton—Will had made the fact public directly aftcr 
Powerley’s murder, and everyono wondered secretl 
and would have liked to know how the young mans 
father felt upon the matter. 

“If—if anyone should come here, you'll lot mo 
know, Anisty,’’ Will said, as he turned away in dis- 
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appointment after hearing the porters answer; 
“telephone at once to Stoneweriden.” 

“Yes, sir; by the way, sir, Mrs. Powerley was up 
here yesterday, I forgot that,” answered the porter, 
lowering his voice, “and 1 do think that sumeons 
ought to look after her. Shc’s not right in her head, 
I'm sure she’s not. She came and went on at me about 
my not Ictting her into the flat, said I was to, and 
threatened me with all sorts of things if I wouldn't ; 
said that her husband was up thcre, and was waiting 
for her. I didn’t know how to get rid of ber, but at 
last she went off, saying something about vengeance. 
It's my belief, sir, that she’s touchcd—gone silly 
through the shock!” 

Will made no answer ; be hurricd away, sick at heart 
with the thought that Elizabeth, bis darling, was 
being discussed and condemned bf all Forchcsham. 
He knew that few believed her innocent. Shenler, 
manager at Alston Blane & Son's, was loyal, but to 
Will he seemed the only onc. 

As sho bad not returned to Porch Manzions, Will 
began to wondcr whether she had taken refuge with 
Mr. Shenley. He called at the latter's house, and 
though, of course, Shenley was at work, Will saw Mis. 
Shenley, who was very gentle and sympathetic; sho 
was sorry for the handsome young son of her husband's 
chief, and she believed, like her husband, that 
Elizabeth was innocent. 

“Je I could I'd help you, Mr. William,” she said 
carnestly. “I don’t beJicve a word of all this wicked 
rubbish talked against Miss Cawton. There's sume- 
thing that my husband said, but I don’t know if I ought 
to repeat it, it was only a guess of his —he’d nothing 
to go on.” 

Will’s heart bounded with sudden and rencwed hope. 

“Does that mcan that you know somcthing of 
Elizabeth-—where she is?” he asked cagerly, “ Mra. 
Shenley, I've reason to know for a certainty that sho 
is here, that she came back to Forchesham last night. 
‘The question is, where is she ¢ ” 

Mrs, Shenley hesitated ; prudence warned her not 
to betray what might bo desirablo to keep secret, but 
sympathy with the handsome young man, secking 
his beloved, conquered. 

“My husband only said that ho didn’t belicve that 
Miss Clawton would ever be found,” she said; “ and 
that Mr. Blane would take very good caro that sho 
wasn't; and when I asked him what he meant, he 
tried to turn it off and laugh, and say that Mr. Blane 
was one who newer was defeated ; whatever ho'd sct 
his mind on, came off; and that he was dead against 
your marrying Miss Cawton ; and then, when I said 
something more, he got vexed with me, and said that 
he had no business to say what he did, and I was to 
forget it. I don't suppose I ought to have told you, 
Mr. William, but I couldn’t belp it. Pcthaps it may 
be of some use to you.” : 

“Indeed it will, Mrs. Shenley,” rcplicd Will 
fervently. ‘I'm ever so gratcful to you. You and 
vour husband are the only friends my poor girl has got, 
but she shall be righted. I ewear it! I not rest 
day or night until it’s done!” 

Warmly, he wrung Mrs, Shenlcy’s hand; she had 
given him food for thought. It seemed a wild 
possibility, but in his present mood, Will snatched at 
the most clusive chance. He went straight to the office 
tu hear that Mr. Blane was not coming that day. 

Will knew that his father would shrink from the 
gossip and scandal that wero hound to arise, should 
Elizabeth have been arrested ; Will’s name would havo 
heen as large in the public eye as her own. ‘Yo spirit 
her away, to hide her from those who were secking her, 
alike those who sought to prove her innocence oF hee 
guilt, would have been difficult, but, to Alstou Blanc, 
as his son knew, few things were impossible, 

Stonewarden, grim, grey, @ lcayy mass ol buildiues 
against the background of the soft green of the park. 
came into view, and Will suddenly realised how dear 
to him was tho home he had renounced for the sake 
of a woman. He undersivod his fathers pride 
in the place, his heart softencd towards the old man. 
{t would be impossible, he felt, that the strangemenut 
between them should last for ever. 

“Ts my fether in, Robert ¢” Will inquired, as the 
butler opened the door to him, “and will you tell 
him I'm here 2?” 

“Mr, Will!’ exclaimed the servant. “Oh, six, I 
am glad to sce you! How did you hear it—-how did 
you get here 2 It’s driven us near crazy, not knowing 
where you were.” 

“Isis anything wrong with my father?” ho 
asked uncasily ; “is that what you mean ? i 

The butler wrung his hands ; he was an old servant 
and devoted to both his masters. 

“Oh, sir! ob, eit !”? be moaned ; “ how can T tell 
you; “it’s—it’s worse than that!” ; . 

“(What is it? Anything's better than being kept in 
this doubt!” exclaimed Will fiercely ; he caught hold 
of the old man by the arm and shook him.  ** Unless 
you want to drive me mad, tell me at once !” 

Scared, pale, tremulous, tho old servant looked up 
into the Nagas young faco bending over him, 
Suspense might be cruel, he felt, yet how would his 
young mastcr bear the awful news that Robert had 
to tell him. 

(To be concluded next week.) 
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Tus Football Skill Competition has been devised for 
the amusement of the many tens cf thousands of our 
readers who take a keen interest in Association Football, 
and to enable them to put their knowledge to good account. 
The prize offered is £250, and the task sct enables com- 
petitors to display their skill in following up football, and 
also fostcra their interest in the game. 

YOU HAVE TO DO. 

On the entry form opposite you will find the namos of 
the clubs taking part in matches to be played on Saturday, 
February Ist. P 

You havo first of all to make*yoarself acqnaiuted with 
the records and capabilities of the various clubs, and 
Gecide in each case which clab you think will win, Then 
draw a line in ink through the name of the club which 
you believe will lose. Jf, in your opinion, avy of tho 
matches will result in a @raw, then leave names of both 
teums in. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 


1. The names of the teams which you believe will loso 
must be crossed out. Where you forecast a draw 
don’t cross out either. 

2. Each entry form must bear the usnal signature of the 
competitor in ink, Names and addresses tuay not be 
typewritten or printed. 

8. Each comiuctitor must give his or her real address. 
Unless this condition is complied with the competitor 
forfeits hie or her right to a prize. 

4. When you have filled up the eatry form, eut it out 
and place it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Football No. 22” in 
the top left-hand corner, and aflix a rong | stamp. 
All attempts must arrive not later then first post 

= _ Friday, January Slst. 

5. Only one coupon may be sent by cach reader, but, 
where two or more meinbers of cue wouedlinld enter, all 
the coupons can be placed in the same envelope. 

6. The ein of £250 will bo awarde] to the competitor 
from whom the Editor receives an entry form bear- 
ing what proves to be the correct, or mo-:t nearly 
correct resnit of all the matehes played. In the event 
ofa tie this sam will be divi:led. 

Yhe Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY will accept 

no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-delivery 

of any attempt submittel, and proof of posting will 
not Le aceepted as proof of recsivt. 

&, The Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY does not 
assume any responsibility for any alterations that may 
le made in the fixtures given in the entry form. 

9. Nocorrespondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

10. ‘The published decision is tinal, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only, 

11. No coupon bearing an address in Scotland will be 
cligible for this competition. 


. 
RESULT OF FOOTBALL CONTEST WO. 18, 
Matches played on Saturday, Jan. ith. 
Ty this contest the prio of £26 has been divid 
two competitors, who had each oae mateh iniecriect. 
R.8. Miller, 41 Princo Street, Quon Square, Bristol; 
8. C. Smith, Necdham Road, Stowmarket. 
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WEEK ENDING 


WEEKLY. 


__PEARSON’S 


On Saturday, February Ist, the ties in the Second 
Round of the English Cup will be played. We 
guarantee to pay £250 to the reader from whom 
xve receive a coupon containing what proves to 
be the correct, or most nearly correct, result of 


these matches. 


| Cut Out Coupon and Post to Us 


Closing Date, FRIDAY, JAN. Sist. 
ee a 


Pearson's Footbali Contest 
No. 22. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, Feb. Ist 


Cross out which yon consider will be the losing club, For 
a draw don't cross out either. 


°Gillingham or { *Blackburn Rovers or 
Barnsley Ms ‘ Northampton Town 
Hull City y { “Newcastle United or 


(Bradford City 
*Portsmouth or 


? 6 *Everton or 
Brighton & Hove A. | ( Stockport County 
*Bradiord or ( *Wolver, Wand. or 
Barrow V 1 London Caledonians 
"Derby County or 
5) 


§ *West Bromwich A. 


iene Villa V (or West Ham United 
uddersficid or . 
Sheffield Unitea  Y Swindon Town 
Oldham Athi _ 6* Chesterfield Town or 

am Athletic v % aa — 

: \ *Leicester Fosse or 
Bristol Rovers vy aqhorwich city ' 
« *Manchester Untd. or 

Plymouth Argyle ¥ i Coventry City 
“Millwall Athletic or ) Vv Queen's Park Rangers 


Middlesbrough s 
“Croydon Common or; ¢ *Liverpool or 
Woolwich Arsenal » Y (Bristol City 


“Stoke or ¢ *Tottenham ’Spur or 
Reading j ¥ tao, 

( *Sheffield Wednes, or 
Chelsca v Le Grimsby Town 
Crystal Palace v} am AoawE 
“Leeds City or ¢ *South Shields or 
| Burnley tU Gainsborough Trin, 
Manchester City vy Sunderland 


(*) Mark out losing teams In the replayed 
First Round Cup-ties, and in giving forecasts 
take into consideration only those clubs 
actualiy taking part in the matches to be 
played on February ist. 

The first-named club has choice of ground. 


Lagrce to absae by the decision published mn 
** Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept tt as final, and 
Lenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the conditions printed in ‘* Pearson's 
Weekly.” 


Signature cashier dais eo diaeeaesenissascwemwedunede heveee cea ovvese 
AGGPESS: iaxiyereacenesaserssevnccevenye SS aieiee'naiee wena 


eer e res Peeree ee eet etree ere reer errr reer erie terme reer rer 
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~_—— LO LC OE ~ — 
Results of Footiine Competitions. 

“GUISE" CONTEST. , Roblina, 6 Blytha Vale, Catford, §.E.; R. F. Ruther- 


Sentences were asked for, 


tences to begin with the letters D—A---R-—I--N—-G 
‘vue following contributed the best ettempts, and hav 
teceived the prizes of fivo eeali: ax eets: 

i’, J, Finglah, ‘ Rhydygorse,”’ Carmarthen; F 


Lus- 
Ford, Southampton; , Morralls, Prolkilher 
ge, Hoarwilhy, Heretord; R. Price, Wiusley Sanu- 


turium, Baib. 
“JAMES” CONTEST. 

Competitora were asked to read the story entitled 
“ Annie's Uncle James," and then make an imaginative 
drawing of * Uncle James." Tho five scaling-wax ects 
offercd for the best drawings have been thus awarded: 

3. . Beeken, 159 Robert _St.. Manceiton, Swansea; 
P, Cheyne, 6 Albion Terr., Edinburgh; F, Gillott, 128 
Park Lane, Tottenham, N.; D, Gray, Queen St., Barton- 
on-Llumber, Lincs.; H, 
bury Rd., Lceds. 


ao “REAN" CONTEST. 

Reizes of five half-crown pestal ordeia were offered 
for the clevercst answers to the conundrum, “ What 
did the hean stalk?" ‘he following were tho prize- 
wit EL. Abt 73 Beech Rd., nton, Bed 

. AK. rahams, 73 Beech ., Linton, Bede.; D. 
Carmichacl, 11 Rowchester, §t., Glasgow, E.; W. t. 
Hail, 19 Victoria Park, Colwyn Bay, N.W.; P. H. 


bearing on the latest of | 
“ Licut, Daring’s Adventures,”’ each word of the een-, 


| Gloucester Rd., Holloway, 


Weodruff, 23 Mario St., Dasa) 


turd, 2 St. Clement's Lane, High &t., Dundee, 


* HATRED" CUNTEST. 
Readers were invited to deseribe in fifty words “ Why 


; I hate Chriatmas"—from a Christmas turkey’s point 
| of viow, ¢ i 
mora, if Oxford Rd., Exeter; E. J, Mariin, Chandler's ; pepe: bawo eon allocated. xa Foliane | 


For the best attempts prizes of five stylo 


3 W. Carter, 21 
t N.; T. Checebrough, Nether- 
ficld, Notts; A. Kent, 5 Brasscy 8{., Ashton-under- 
Lync; R. O. Rogers, 64 Fourth Ave., Harrow Rd., W. 


“DOOMED” CONTEST. 

For tho two best four-lincd verses, bringing in the 
words, ‘*Her Doomed Marriage,” the title of a etory 
in the current number of P. W., prizes of 5s. each were 
ollered. aud sees bee yon bys 

J. Dunn, Springhill, Dundee; C. Thomps H 
Stirling Rd., Edgbaston, Birmingham. cai lhe 


“FLUE” CONTEST. 


J. Carney, 80 Eden Cre3., Belfast; 


eaton, 
P}.. Kinloch 


fyne; Miss J. nion 
White, 


Carnoustie, N.B 
Varnborough. 


Peters, 6 


-; Misa Bhs 


Station House, 


f FOOTER FACTS AND FANCIES. 3 


Tue present football season has often been described 
in this column as ono of the most temarkable of recent 
years. The League campaign has been crammed with 
sensational surprises, and now the Cup contest follow-~ 
suit in a most extraordinary manner, since the weat}ici 
has taken a hand in the game. 


First Round—First Half. 

The First Round of the F.A. Association Cup fur 
1913 will long be remembered as one absolutely witheit 
@ parallicl since the institution of the competition 
forty-one ycars ago. 

The programme of the opening day consisted cf 
thirty-two tics, and only ten were actually decided. 
The weather accounted for sixtcen of them, and six 
resulted in drawn games, 

The metcorological conditions were so bad that 
eight matchcs were postponed without a ball bein: 
kicked, and eight were abandoned after heroic attempt: 
had been mado to bring them to a conclusion. 

Such a wholesale suspension of Cup Ties, and an 
even greater number of drawn games than is usual! in 
the First Round, makes a most inauspicious openin: 
of the Competition Proper. 

Some: of the ‘‘ Might-Have-Beens." 

The elements were all against what is termed “‘ goo! 
football,” but the teams which were able to mor: 
readily adapt their play to tho dreadful conditions 
found them«elves on the winning side. 

Among tho most notablo ‘departures’ on tho 
opening day were Bolton Wanderers, Birminzhan:. 
Preston North End, and Fulham. The latter being 
the only ono of the four to go under before their own 
supporters, 

ulham did well in the Cup last season, and reachicd 
the Fourth Round, and their early dismissal this year 
is looked upon with a sad eye by their followers—* fur 
their expectations were great.” 


The Luck of the Cup. 

The jocmal which is published for the edification 
of the Fulham supporters stated that ‘* A team goo'! 
enough to whack the present Second Leaguo Icaders 
3-1, to run round Hull City 2-0, to overcome Bury 3-1, 
and Bradford 3-1 should *—and yet Hull City turned 
the tables and won easily by two clear goals. No 
wonder Fulhamites exclaim: ‘‘ Luck !—Whcere are 
you?” 


The Second Round. 

The Second Round coupon presents an anusual 
appearance owing to the fact that eo many First 
ont tics were undecided at the time the draw was 
made. 

By this time, however, most, if not all, of them will 
have come to a definite conclusion, and the various 
teams to meet each other in the Second Round will b- 
known, and their chances of entering the Third Roun! 
discussed eagerly throughout the country. 

It is to be hoped that the weather will bo on its 
best behaviour on February Ist, and will not treat us 
again in the blizzardly way it did on the occasion cf 
the First Round. 


Hints to Competitors. 


Those who compete for Peurson’s Football Prize— 
and all readers should do so, ladies included—shoulu 
pay particular attention to the resulta of the tweniy- 
two ties which were necessary to complete tho First 
Round. 

The results were published last week in various 
newspapers, and complete lists were to be found in 
many week-end papers. 

The losing teams, the names of which are bracket«:] 
with their First-Round opponents in the Coupon on 
this page, should be carefully crossed out, and the 
Coupon is then ready to be dealt with in the 
ordinary way. 

Competitors should also note that the club which 
remains in the first colamn of the Coupon—aftcr all the 
twenty-two First-Round tics have been definitely 
decided, and the name of the losing team crossed out— 
has choice of ground, 


—For the five best drawings I will give Stylo Pens. Mark postcards “Panto.”” (See page 794.) 
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Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 


WITH THE CIRCUS. By C, MALCOLM HINCKS. 


PnicHER came in | for that part I couldn't have felt much colder, W'en 
with an aggrieved | we got back to the tent I thought we should have a 
ex pression on his face. | decent rest, but not a bit of it. After about ten 

; I came round last | minutes to eat somethin’ wot they called a stew we 
night,” he said, ‘‘ but | had to start gettin’ ready for the afternoon show. 
the old gal downstairs “Rudo! Rude wasn't tho name for the things that 
said you were out, an’ | was said to me that day! I couldn’t help gettin’ io 
she wouldn't let me in. | the way; an’ w'en I did sncak off to a corner of the 
Broke to the wide, I | tent rigged up as a stable, so as to get out of the way 
was, guv’nor, an’ if I | an’ have a quiet smoke, the boss found me. He was 
hadn’t happened to | ruder than any of ’em, an’ his kick was very nearly as 
meet a pal an’ borrow | bad as that of the pony wot won an argument with 
a couple of bob I | me later in the evenin’. 
should have had to “Then, just as bedtime came, we had to tale down 
have gone without a drink or a smoke.” the tent an’ pack up. ‘Talk about the strenuous life, 

“You mustn’t blame my landlady,” I explained | guv'nor, I had somethin’ to do with it then; an’, as I 
cently. “* You see, your—cr—fame is known to her. | tricd to peta bit of sleep on the road to a seaside town 
‘As for myself, I was at a pantomime.” wot we'll call Broadgate, I mado up my mind to quit 

“Oh,” said Pincher as be placed his hat under his unless they put mo in charge of the box-office, which 
chair; then, seeing that I was getting the whisky and | was an casy job, with opportunities, so to speak. 

“They routed me out for breakfast and work just 


a box of particularly good cigars, his faco brightened. ; 
“Wot did you think of the pantomime, guv'nor ? ” as I felt I could start a really good sleep, an’ just before 
it was time to dress for the procession the boss came 


“ Oh, it wasn’t bad!’ 
“JT reckon they'll die out before long, same as | up to me. 
circuses are dyin’ out. I know I wish one particular “© Johnson, the man wot usually rides the elephant, 
circus bad died out before I had anythin’ to do with it. | ain’t feelin’ well,’ he says, * so I'm goin’ to put you up. 
I don’t think I’ve ever told you of my experience in | Oh, you needn’t bo afraid; the job will suit you ; 
you've only got to sit still an’ be carried round the 


the cirens line, have I, guv’nor ?” 5 
I told him he had not, and Pincher, having lit his | town.’ 
cigar and taken what he called a “sip” of whisky, “A nasty, sarcastic cove was the boss of that show ; 
leant back comfortably in his chair. but wen I heard that all I'd got to do was to put on 
“It happened gome years ago now. I was stranded | a twrban an’ a long white coat over my ordinary clothes, 
down in a little town in Kent after a rotten time in | an’ sit on the elephant’s neck, or where his neck should 
the billiard sharpin’ ganic, an’ at last tho landlord have been, I thought it would be pleasanter than 
collared my belongings, which didn’t amount to much, doin’ the Robin Hood Act, so I agreed, makin’ up my 
an’ chucked me out of the hotel, an’ there I was, | mind to quit before the afternoon show if I could get 
guv’nor, with nothin’ but wot I stood up in, with | a bit of money on account. 
fourpence in my pocket, stranded at ten o'clock in the “ Well, guv'nor, I put some brown stain on my face, 
mornin’ in a town where them as knew me looked at | fixed on aturbanan’ a long white coat, an’ the kecper of 
me with anythin’ but a friendly eye. the elephant took mo to where he was standin’. 
“Twas wanderin’ round wonderin’ if thero would be | __ ‘ ‘Is he gentle ?’ I says, as he put a sorter step- 
any chance of slippin’ into a train without takin’ the | ladder ready for me. 
trouble to buy a ticket, w’en I saw a big tent bein’ put “Gentle as a lamb,’ he says; ‘but don’t you 
up in a meadow near the station. From the caravans | worry, you ain’t got to drive him; all you've got to 
ranged round it was easy to sce that it was a circus, an’, | do is to sit tight.’ 
“*¢ Ain't there no straps to hold on to?’ I says; 


havin’ heard it was an interestin’ life, I thought I 
but he didn't take any notice as he was helpin’ the 


anigns do worse than try for a job. If I was taken on, 
I should be taken free of charge to the next town tho | boss's wife—got up as Britannia—into a chair, strapped 
on to the eclephant’s back. Then a band started up, 


show was visitin’, an’, so long as I got clear of the hole 
an’ we moved off. I jolly soon sick of it, guvnor ; 
C 


1 was in, I didn’t mind much wot I did! 
“T had a bit of luck, guv’nor—least, I thought it | the ridin’ wasn’t wot you could call comfortable, an’ 
was luck then. One of the hands had had a row at | I had a terrible fear of fallin’ off ; then, just as we got 
into the High Street, which led down to the sea, I 


the last town the show was at, an’ was detained for 

bein’ drank an’ assaultin’ the police, so a fat little | happened to touch one of the blighter’s ears with a 
man with a nasty way of speakin’ asked a lot of | sorter prodder thing they'd given mo an’ told me not 
questions, said he didn't believe half my answers, but | to usc. 

took me on at cight shillin's a week with board an’ “That did it, guv’nor! I don’t think tho beast 
lodgin’, to groom horses, help put up the tent, walk in | bad liked the look of me from the start ; perhaps he 
the procession in fancy-dress, an’ make myself generally | was onc of them anmials wot didn’t like strangers ; 
useful. but, anyway, as soon as he felt that proddcr he broke 

“ Generally uscful is a dangerous term. With this | into wot I suppose he called a run, though it was more 
bloomin’ circus i) meant that you bad no time to have | like bein’ on a ship in a choppy sca than anythin’ 
a qitict pipe an’ think things over. Before I'd properly | else. The keeper had fallen bchind to have a chet 
realised that I'd been engaged I was put on to helpia’ | with a pal, an’ I belicve the blighter knew he was on 

his own, an’ meant to show wot he could do. 

“With his cars flappin’ an’ his trunk in the air, he 
sprinted along the High Street; the band stopped 
playin’ an’ jumped on one side, an’ my bloomin’ steed 
put his foot through the | ig drum; everybody was 
shoutin’ an’ runnin’ for safety, an’ there was me on 
the beast’s buck, afraid to jump off, an’ just about as 
much afraid to stop on. 

“*Stop him, you fool!’ yells Britannia, proddin’ 
at me with the sorter pitchfork thing she carried. 

“T asked her how she thought I was guin’ to do it ; 
but she hadn't no answer to that ; an’ then the bloomin’ 
elephant reached the promenade, nearly collided with 
a motor-car, an’ then slowin’ down a bit ho walked 
down a slope on to tho sands. 

“¢He's goin’ to drown us!” say3 Britannia, who 
was havin’ hysterics in the gilded chair. ‘I'l sce you 
get sacked for this, my Jad |’ 

“7 wasn’t worried about bein’ sacked, for I'd come 
to the conclusion that a circus was no place for me. 
I was worricd about wot that bloomin’ clepbant was 
goin’ to do, It was a grey cold winter's day, an’ there 
was the blighter makin’ deliberately for the sea. 

“Io he went, guv’nor. 1 suppose, with a skin like 
his, he couldn't feel the cold ; an’ then ho took a Jong 
drink, an’ then, without any warnin'’, he swished 
round his trunk an’ poured gallons of icy cold water 
on tome; then, before I'd recovered, before I could even 
think of jumpin’ into the sea, he had a refill, an’ did 
the same dirty trick again, Never touched Britannia, 
mind you, but just stuck to me. After the second 
dose I slipped off his back, an’ fell into the eea ; up to 
my neck I was, au’ chilled to the bone; but somehow 


“The boss found me w'en I was tryin’ to geta quiet 
smoke, and he was ruder than any of them. 


with the tont, then I had to change into a sorter Robin 
Hood costume an’ walk round the town with the rest 
of ‘em—an’ precious parky it was without ap 
overcoat. I carried a bow an’ a quiver full of arrows, 
sorter like the pictures of Cupid ; an’ if I'd been dressed 


Chortles, the office boy, has received a letter on which he had to pay ?d. 


I managed to manele to the ehore with my turban 
gone, an’ most of the brown stain washed off my face. 

“ An’ then the bloomin’ elephant walked out as 
quiet as could be, an’ came to ao stop beside his 
keeper, whilst Britannia, very angry an frightened, 
climbed down. I made off for the circus, an’ got a bit 
of grub, whilst my clothes was dried ; then I was told 
the boss wanted to seo mo, an’ I went to the box- 
office in front of the tent. 

“1 started by sayin’ somethin’ about a claim fos 
damages, but that man had a nasty look in his eye, 


Without any warnin’, he stcished round his trunk 
an’ poured gallons of icy cold water on to me.” 


an’ I shut up. Lor, the things he said to me; an’ 
then he told me to quit before he gave me wot I 
deserved. 

“Td sooner get wot I deservo first,’ I says, tryin’ 
to bo funny under ditficultics—‘an’ that’s a 
week's wages!’ 

“ But the blighter had no sense of humour. From tl:o 
way he got up from his chair I saw him an’ me didn’t 
agree as to wot was duo to me, an’ I quitted the place, 
guv'nor, after all my bard work an’ terrible experience, 
without gettin’ a penny for my services.” 

“That seems unjust after-——” 

“That's wot I thought, guv‘nor,” said the little 
man quickly ; ‘ but I adjusted things, so to speak. 
I'd managed to collar a roll of tickets for the three- 
shillin’ scats whilst the boss was tellin’ me wot he 
thought of mo; an’ during tho afternoon ehow I went 
round the town sellin’ ’em at half price, sayin’ it was 
done as an advertisement. 

“Close on six pounds I got, an’ I left by the five 
o'clock train. I've often wondered wot happened at 
the shew that evenin’. I reckon there must have becn 
a bit of a riot, for circuscs is excitin’, guv’nor—far too 
excitin’ for me!” 

(Another of Pincher’s amusing yarns next week) 


NO INTEREST IN IT. 

“ Mamata,” said Johnny, “ if you will let me go 
just this ono time, I won't ask for anything to 

“ All right,’ said his mother. “Get your hat.” 

Juhnny, perched on tho edge of a big chair, 
became restless as savoury odours came from the 
region of the kitchen. At last he blurted out: 

** ‘There's lots of pie and cake in this house.” 

The admonishing face of his mother recalled Lis 
promise, and he added : 

“But what's that tome?” 
Carry your “Pearson's ’’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


Tius is a very: popular device for distributing gifts among the 
loyal readers of “PW.” 

Itis not a competition; there 1s no entrance fee. All you 
Lave to do ig just simply to curry about with you—in the 
strect, in the train, on a ‘bus or tram--your usual copy of 
* Pearson's Weekly ” and wait til you are spotted by one ot 
the many representatives of “ P.W.," who are all over the 
country. 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current iss 
the paper, our representanve will quietly hand you a ard, 
ready stamped, ond addressed to the Ednor of “PAW. ia 
Londen. On this postcard is a long list of gifts, and all vou 
have to do is just to place a tick against the gift you prefer, 
write your name and address in the space provided, and crop 
the posteard ia the nearest pillar-box. 

A morning or so later, the gift you have selected will arrive 
at your address with the compliments of the Editor. Aiready 
hundreds of readers have received gilts in this manner. 
So 
Carry your ‘‘Pearson’s"’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 
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f 1 READ ENVELOPES. a 


An Observant Postman Tells How He Can Watch’ 
the Progress of Love Affairs by Glancing at the 
Envelopes as He Delivers Them. 


I READ envelopes. We postmeD sre generally 
supposed to read postcards, but these aren’t really 
intcresting because people only write on them 
things they don’t mind everybody knowing. But 
they never give a thought to the tell-tale envelope. 

‘There’s a lot more written on an envelope than 
the address—for the man who knows how to read 
it. When you think of the thousands that we 
have to look at in the course of a year it isn’t to be 
wondered that we get a sort of instinct in the matter 
of envclopes. 

Suppose, for example, that about a week before 
quarter-day all private correspondence stops for 
a certain house that has previously bed a fair 
number of personal letters. Sup , also, that the 
number of oblong envelopes—the kind in which 
bills are sent—increases considerably at the same 
time. Experience tells me that it is ten to one that 
the tenant contemplates “ flitting’ on the night 
before quarter-day. You see, “ flitters ” always 
warn their friends beforchand in case one of them 
should write afterwards, and thereby uninten- 
tionally reveal to the irate landlord—who naturally 
opens all letters—more of their private affairs than 
they wish to be known. 


You Can’t “Swank’’ A Postman. 


Envelopes often tell me more about a man’s 
financial standing than could the best “ private 
inquiry agency.” You can’t “ swank” @ postman. 
‘And when I deliver, on a certain day every month, 
an official envelope with the relief stamp of a 
furniture firm on the back of it, I know pretty 
well that the envelope contains the receipt for an 
instalment on the furniture. When that envelope 
fails to turn up, I keep an eye open for the other 
signs of impending bankruptcy. 

‘An envelope with a crease down the middle has 
obviously been inclosed in another envelo This 
tells me the handwriting of the householder and 
the kind of stationery L. uses. When I deliver 
one of these day after day at the same house, I 
know that the occupant is out-of-work, and is 
answering advertisements. But when the envelopes 
stop coming I am left to wonder whether the 
applicant has beon successful—or can afford no 
more stamps, 

Sometimes there is tragedy in envelopes, There 
was a young fellow who used to stare down at me 
from behind the window-curtain—so anxious to 
seo what I’d got in my hand that he wouldn't 
wait. till I’d pulled the bell. I soon tumbled to 
his job, for by nearly every post there would be 
a long envelope creased down the middle showing 
it was a return. <A writer, he was. 


How I! “‘Spot’’ Love Affairs. 


Once there came a small envelope with the stamp 
of a well-known publishing house. He spotted it 
from the window before I’d reached the front-step, 
and by the way he rushed down and opened the 
door I guessed it contained a cheque he'd been 
waiting for. ‘That only happened once. 

The long envelopes soon started coming in 
regularly again. One day the landlady met me at 
the door and handed back three or four of them 
unopened. - 

‘“Gone away?” I asked. 

“Gorn away?” she echoed. ‘Yes, ’e’s gorn 
away, poro dear. Leastways, they found the 
body in the river last night.” 

But there's comedy as well. Wany a courtship 
lave I watched from beginning to end simply by 
noticing the envelopes. When the same band- 
writing turns up regularly by the same post every 
day, and when a pretty girl is waiting for you 
with a smile to receive it, you can guess things are 
looking up. In the earlier stages you'll find the 
stamp stuck on in a different way every time, 
but they soon get beyond that. 

Some odd things go through for those little shops 
that advertisc “Ictters and telegrams may be 
addressed here.” They are used chiefly by young 
girls who like to make a mystery about the young 
ellow who is writing to them. But when ceveral 
hundred letters are addressed to one man—many 
of which have a piece of sticking-paper on the flap— 
a fairly good sign that thcre’s a postal order inside— 
I know it won’t be long before the police will be 
asking qucstions, 


—He wants to get his own back on the sender. Can yow give him some hints? Don’t be too nasty. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Frefure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
feature. 


Wecannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope is énclosed, 


PREVENTS HEADACHES. 

A common complaint amongst naval men is gun 
headache, which 
is caused by the 
excessive vibra- 
tion Ps heaxy 

ring. ‘o 
cad this off 
Jack utilises a 

of soft india- 
rubber which 
during firing 
ae ean he grips 
etween his 
teeth. This pre- 
vents the jar 
of the explosion 
from communi- : 
cating from the lower jaw to the upper jaw and head, 
which causcs the headaches. 


—_—S 


MAKING FEATHERS FLEXIBLE. 

Now is the timo when ladies are saving plumage 
with which to trim their hats, ‘The tail feathers of 
pheasants are 
most attractive 
and fashion- 
able, but if used 
in their natural 
state they kink 
with tho sligh- 
test strain. 

: To make these 

® feathers flexible 
and almost un- 
breakable, take 
a sharp knife 
and cut away 
the under part of the shan‘, as in the illustration. 

Treated in this way, the feathers become ve 
graceful and have the appearance of quite a g 
plume when swaying in breeze; 


VENTILATES TELEPHONE BOXES. 

Users of sound-proof tclephono boxes have no 
doubt noticed that when they step into the silenco 
cabinet tho floor drops slightly. Very often as the 
floor sinks an electric light is turned on, so the telc- 
phone user looks upon the spring as merely a means of 
switching on 
the light. 
However, in 
many boxes 
there is no 
need for a 
light, and etill 
there is the 
spring floor, 
for the princi- 
pal use of 
these floors in 
to work the 
ventilator 
which is on 
the top of the 
cabinet. 

When the 
cabinct is un- 
occupied, the 
springs under _ 
the floor hold it up and by means of rods fixed on each 
side they hold open the Hap on top of tho cabinct, as 
shown in tie illustration. In this way the cabinet is 
well ventilated whilst it is unoccupied, but os soon as 
the floor is stepped upon the ventilator is closed and 
the box made sound proof. 


SAVES DELAY. 
Ip you observe the seat pillar of tho bicycles used 
by phere boys 
of the G.P.0., you 
will observe a small 
lever attached in 
placo of the usual 
nut. Tho lever is 
marked A in this 
illustration and 
enables tho oycle 
seat to be adjusted 
to suit the different 
sized youths using 
the machine, with- 
out tho trouble and 


delay which would 
result if spanncra had to be uscd. 
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THE VILLA-SPOTTER. 


A Suburban Episode in Real Life. 
Told by an ARMY MAJOR. 

“We don’t never give nothing to begzars,” 
answered the maid without troubling about 

mmar. 

But the secdy-looking individual at the front gate, 
taking advantage of tho fact that the irl was busy 
with the door-knocker and a tin of polishing-pastc, 
stood his ground. 

“T thort,” he wheezed, “that perlaps the Major 
—if ’e’s at ’ome—might spare a copper—or two— 
foranoldsoldierwotsservedsevenyearzinMalter.” 

As it happened, the “ Major ” (that’s me) was 
at home, = overhearing the beggar, came out. 

“ Look here,” I said, ‘‘ what's your little game ?" 

“Seven years in Malter, swelp mo, major, I 
mean Colonel——” 

“Malta is not a seven-year-station,” I inter- 
rupted. “No regiment stops there as long as 
that.” 

“Seven years in Mal——" . 

“T don’t belicve you ever set foot in the island,” 
I snapped. “ Where's Zabbar Gate? Which end 
of Valetta is Florian situated ?” 

He stared uneasily but made no reply. 

“Whereabouts in Malta were you stationc 
then?” I asked. “Surely you can answer me 
that ?” 

Why He Said “ Ricasoli.”’ 


“ Ricasoli,” he answered, pat and to the point. 
Yet instinctively, before doing so, he shot a swift, 
furtive glance at the fanlight over the door. 

I began to understand. 

(‘Ricasoli” is the name of my house. J 
christened it that ycars ago, naming it after one of 
the two great forts that guard the entrance of 
Malta Grand Harbour.) 

I eyed him with assumed eternncss. 

“Look here, my man,” I said, ‘you saw the 
name of the house over the door, and you associated 
it in some way with Malta. That is why you 
invented the story about having served there,” 

“Yusa,” he answered, and grinned. 

“ But what I can’t mako out,” I continued, “is 
how, having never sct foot in Malta, you came to be 
able to associate Ricasoli with the island.” 

“Asked the postman,” said the man briefly. 
“Postmen gen’rally knows. If they don’t, tho 
man at tho nearest corner shop most allus does.” 

I took a shilling from my pocket, and held it 
displayed between finger and thumb. 

“Pell me all about it,” I said, adding, as an 
afterthought, “ This is your regular lay, I take it.” 

“ Yuss,” he answered, “ it’s my reg lar lay ; Tm 
8 villa-spotter right enough.” 

“ A villa-spotter 2?” 

“Oh, it’s easy enough, onco you've learned tke 
ropes! Whenever I spots a respectable-looking 
*ouse wiv an uncommon nyme, I asks the meaning 
of it. ‘Chen, when I finds out, I pitches my tale 
according. Sce 7” 

I nodded. 4 

Big Houses Good for Two Bob. 

“Some nymes,” he continued, “reg’lar lends 
theirsclyes to the game. Placcs liko *Cawnpore 
Cottage’ and ‘Lucknow Lodge,’ fer example! 
The cld-soldier-back-from-India wheeze is pretty 
sure to go down all right wiv the retired majors and 
colonels wot lives in them sort 0’ ’ouses. 

“In course, it’s no good tackling ‘ouscs wiv 
nymes wot don’t mean nothin’ in partic’lar, like. 
f'r instance, ‘Kosicot,’ or ‘ Holmwood.’ Little 
weekly ’ouses ain’t no good neither, cos the builder 
gen’rally christens thcm, and the tenants, often as 
not, don’t know the meanings of the nymes their- 
selves, Buta fairly biggish ’ouse, wiv an uncommon 
nyme, is gen’rally good for a bob or two, pervided 
you goes the right way to work. 

“I’m off up tho road now to call at ‘ Gladstone 
Villa,’ he added tentatively, as ho pocketed my 
shilling. ‘I reckon I ought ter do weil there as 5 
Labour-leader dahn on ‘is luck.” 

“Very likely !”” I replied. 

I did not think it necessary to tell him that that 
particular house had recently been taken over by 4 
peppery old Anglo-Indian of ultra-Conservative 
views, 

Though later, when I heard irate shouts mingled 
with the ferocious barking of a dog, and caught 4 
fleeting glance of my friend the villa-spotter fying 
as for dear life, I thought that perhaps I might have 
beon a little more considerate, 
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Very Wooden. 

Mr. Cuamp CLARE, the well-known American 
statesman, who was very anxious to be made 
President of the United States, but failed hopelessly, 
is a very political speaker. He has the happy 
knack of being able to parry inconvenient interrup- 
tions with some smart retort that immediately 
squashes the opposition. He was speaking at a 
rather noisy moeting not long ago, and after a 
short time a big chunk of wood was thrown at him. 
Fortunately, the aim was bad, and it fell harmlessly 
on the platform. 

Mr. Gtark picked it up and showed it to the 
audience. 

“Good Heavens!” he exclaimed in tones of 
mock anxiety, “ono of our opponents has lost 
his head!” 


All the Others the Same. 

Tur change of Presidents in America recalls a 
story told by Mr. ‘ Jimmy "” Glover, the famous 
conductor at Drary Lane, about a former President’s 
inusical attainments. At a certaia public ceremony 
in Philadelphia a well-known singer was asked to 
-ing before the President, and after she had finished 
she was presented to the great man. 

“ Music is not much in my line,” he said, holding 
Ler hand in a grip of iron, “ but when you sing you 
warble yourself into a man’s heart. I think I 
might become a musician if 1 heard you often; but 
so far I only know two tunes.” 

“Hail Columbia!’ is one, I am sure,” replicd 
the singer siiling, for “Hail, Columbia!” is 
practically the American national anthem, and 
the strains of it salute the President wherever 
he goes. - 

“Oh, yes, I know that,” he replied, “ for when 
Lhear that I have to stand up and take my hat off.” 

“ And what is the other?” the singer asked. 

“The other!” the President repeated. “ The 
other is the one when I don’t have to stand up!” 


Both Wrong. 
Tuar story brings to mind an odd incident that 
occurred in a West End club the other day. 
Two men were sitting at a window in the smoking- 


room, listening idly to the noises that drifted up 


from the street below. 


“ What tune is that man singing ? ’’ asked one of 


them suddenly. ‘ Sounds like * Rule Britannia ee 
The other listened intently for a second. 


“No,” he said, “I think it’s ‘Home, Sweet 


oo” 


Home. 


A small bet was made on the question, and a 
The third 
member couldn’t make up his mind which tune it 


third member was called on to decide. 


was. 


“Tt sounds to me,” he said at length, “like one 


-time things!” 
wernt’ for a minute or two,they 
sont a waiter to find out from the man himself what 


of those new 
After they 


he was singing. 
“Well?” they asked anxiously, 
waiter came back; “ well, what is he singing ? ” 


“He isn’t singing,” the waiter replied, “ He’s 


"awkin’ ’errin’s!”’ 


Mistaken Identity. 
THE wrangle among the artists a 
about the exhibition of the late 
Alma-Tadema’s paintings 
concerns the close resembl 
painter and Mr. George du Maurier. 
A lady sitting 
night refused to admit that thero was a resemblance. 
“You know, Mr. Alma-Tadema,” said she, 
“T think it is quite too ridiculous of pe 
that you and Mr. du Maurier are alike. 
a slight resemblance, but you a 
each other. Now, you are no 
Maurier really. Don’t you agree with me?” 
“T don't,” was the reply; ‘‘ but then, you sce, 
I happen to be Mr. du Maurier 1” 


Didn't Want Her Back Again. 

Av this, the season of pantomimes and fairy 
stories. no apology need be made for giving the 
very latest fairy tale, which is made, by the way, 
in Germany. 

A poor cobbler had a wife 
nagging him, and one evening W 
a little later than usual she commenced to 


t a bit like Mr. du 


who was constantly 
hen he came home 
“ go 


=For the five best revenges I 


when the 


id the critics 
Sir Lawrence 
recalls a story that 
ance between the great 


beside one of them at dinner one 
ople to say 


There is 
re both quite unlike 
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for” him tlhe minute he came into the house. It 
was — eet “ro a the cobbler could get 
a word in, but at length the angry woman sto 

for breath. dene Pred 

“Be quiet, Catherine,” he said, “and listen to 
me. This evening I have had a stroke of great 
good luck. On the way home I met a fairy who 
had lost her way, and in return for my help in 
leading her back to the right path she gave me this 
pair of magic slippers.” 

“Whet is there wonderful about them?” 
demanded his wife, examining the pair of slippers 
he was carrying. 

“ Well, slie told me,” the cobbler went on, ‘ that 
the person who put on the right one became 
invisible immediately ; then, if they put on the 
left onc, they appeared again. Now, you sce 
how important they are!” 

“Let me try!’ said his wife; and she promptly 
sat down and pulled on tle right slipper. At the 
same instant she vanished away complctcly, 
leaving her husband gaping at the empty sir in 
front of him. 

“Bless my life!” he gasped.‘ Then it’s really 
true! She's gone!” 

He glanced at the other clipper in his hand, and 
making up his mind quickly, he hurried out and 
threw it into the deepest well in the neighbourhood ! 


No Miracle About It. 

Ix her recent book, “ Adventures of Billy 
Belshaw,” Mrs. George de Horne Vaizcy tells a 
geod story of a schoolmistre~s who had been 
discoursing to her class on the subject of miraculous 
happenings. At tho end of the lesson she wanted 
to sce if the Loys had clearly understood the drift 
of her remarks. 

“ Now, boys,” she said, “euppose that one day 
you were walking along the street and you saw 
a painter fall from a ladder crash down into the 
road, alighting on the top of his head——” 

There was an instant stir of excitement in the 
class. This was sometbiag like business ! 

* Suppose,” the teacher went on disappointingly, 
“vou saw the painter get up quite calmly and walk 
up the ladder again, what would you call that 2” 

Silence ; disgust written large on each boyish 


Stout Lady: “Oh! Irever secm to enj 
my meals now, yet I get stouter every day! 

Stim Lady: “My dear, you must doasT 
did—take Antipon, Now I can enjoy any- 
thing, and have lest a s!one and three- 
quarters.” 


SET FREE! 


A person afflicted with extreme obesity is 
practically imprisoned in fat. There are deposits 
of needless and disfiguring fat under the skin 
over the entire body surface—trunk and limbs. 
The subcutaneous fat about the fuce, throat, chin, 
ete., spoils all beauty, hides it like a mask, and 
mukes one look old at thirty, and feel old, too. 
Would you be set free from that prison of fat— 
that adipose envelope that euwraps you from head 
to fot? 

iy 


There is nothing simpler when you go the 
right way to work. It isu't starving, or drugging, 
or exercising, or sweating, or any other exhausting 
treatment. It is the simplest and _pleasantest 
thing in the world, and staninkaly harmless to 


countenance. One voice answered : boot. We allude to Antipon, the recognised 
. An accident.’ : : standard remedy for the permanent cure of 
No, no!” The teacher frowned inopatiently. | obesity, prescribed all over the world. For 


“ Remember what I’ve been saying. I'll put it 
more strongly. Suppose that a second time this 
man fell from the ladder headlong into the street, 
and rose, uninjured, and went back to his work, 
What would you call it, then?” 

The boys exchanged furtive el 
was a dead silence, “ Miracle” 
to any of them. 

“Think!” the teacher implored them. “‘ Sup- 
pose that a hird time the man fell into the street, 
and a third time arose to his feet and ascended 
once more. What would you call it, then?” 

But still the magic word eluded them. At last 
one boy, blushing to his ears, stammered out: 

“ P-please, miss, I should call it an—an rabit /” 


instance, a medical doctor writes to the pro- 
prietors of Antipov from Eliiston, South Australia, 
as follows: “I received from you in response to 
my order two bottles of Antipon for my wife. I 
am pleased to say that she derived great benefit 
from it. She felt at once on commencing the 
Antipon treatment a sense of ‘well-being inside,’ 
as she expressed it, apart from the reduction of 
her stoutness.”” 

The “ndipose envelope” is not the only thin 
fat people have to deplore. There are masses 0 
useless fat in the interior which impede the action 
of the vital organs and endanger life iteelf. All 
sorts of trouble arise from this dreadful state of 
things. Antipon is urgently called for to make 
a clean sweep of the clogging, fatty deposits. 
This it will do as nothing else will, and leave the 
subject cent. per cent. better in health. 

Antipon eradicates the cause vf this health- 
impairing fatty development, und so effects u 
cure in perwanence. Starving and drugging will 
never do this. Antipon tones up the whole 
organism, and is especially beneficial to the 
alimentary economy, creating a healthy, natural 
appetite, and stimulating digestion, assimilation, 
and nutrition. One grows stronger as fast as 
one is set free from the prison of fat. The flesh 
becomes firm and the limbs solid and sbapely, 
and there is a sure recovery of graceful prupor- 
tions generally. Signs of double chin and baggi- 
ness about the face disappear, the skin Leing 
braced up to prevont looseness or flaccidity. 

Antipon is harmless, and pleasant to take. It 
contains in liquid form only the purest of 
vegetable substances. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 
4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, etc.; or, in the 
event of difficuity, may be bad (on remitting 
amount), privately packed, carriage paid in the 
United Kingdom, direct from the Antipon Co., 
Olmar Street, London, S.E. 

Antipon can be hud from stock or on order 
from all Druggists and Stores in the Colonies 
und India, and is stocked by wholesale bouses 
throughout the world. United Stata Ageniss 
Messrs. 5. Fougera & Co. 90 Beckman Strevt, 
New York City. 


ances, but there 
never occurred 


Grown Cautious. 

A stony is going the rounds about an American 
gentleman who put up at one of the big London 
hotels without first taking the precaution of 
asking the price of his rooms, meals, and go on. 
When be got his bill he was staggered at the size of 
it, but he was a very wealthy man, and paid it 
without comment. 

As be was about to leave, however, he asked for 
the manager, and when that gentleman came 
he asked: ‘Have vou any penny stamps ? a 

“Yes,” replied the manager, a little surprised 
at such a request being made to him. “ How many 
do you want, sir? mm 

“Tt depends,” was the reply, 
you charge for them here! ” 


Too Much of a Good Thing. 

Mr. Freperick TOWNSEND Martin, the wealthy 
American philanthropist, was discussing the other 
day the menu of a dinner to be given to newsboys, 
and he recalled the story of a dinner given by his 
brother, Mr. Bradley Martin, to some of his tenants. 

The dinner, which included roast beef, roast goose, 
boiled mutton, roust turkey, and so on, began with 


“on Low much 


soup. 

Gane bluff old farmer had a plate of soup sct 
down before him. 

“ Herc,” be said to the waiter, pushing it away, 
“you've forgotten the goose and the stuffing, 
“D'ye think I want it ali gravy 2 
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Dead 


By the Authors of “Driven from Home 
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Man's Grip 


ROBERT KIRKE is a strange, secretive man, who is } OLIVE STRODE, Rachel and Robert’s child, carried 


dying of consumption and loose living. The day after 
his doctor’s verdict that he has only three months to 
live, he secretly marries— 

JOAN LESTER, a pretty shop girl. A few hours after 
the ceremony, Joan learns that her husband has a 
mistress and child. Almcst heart-broken she leaves 
him for ever. Robert Kirke, realising that he has 
lost his wife, vows that no one clse shail ever possess 
her. He is to die in a few months, If Joan knows 
he is dead she will be {ree to marry again. Therefore 
she shall never know of his death. ‘lo provide a 
cause for his disappearance, he calls on— 

HESKETH BRAND, a bad lot, who is pressed for 
meney, suggests that if he cares to rob old Joseph 
Lester, Joan’s father, of the money he has hoarded in 
the house, he (Kirke) will give Brand a signed con- 
fession of the theft to leave behind. Brand agrees. 
A few days later Kirke commits suicide by drowning 
himself, THis body is never recovered, and only his 
mother— 

DEBORAH KIRKE, to whom he entrusts a number of 
letters and documents, mostly addressed to Joan, 
with instructions to post them at regular intervals, 
knows of his revenge. Three menths after Robert’s 
disappearance Mrs. Kirke receives a solicitor’s letter 
to the effect that Robert is the heir to a large fortune. 
In the event of his death the money is to go to his 
wife. By fair means or foul, Deborah decides to 
obtain the fortune. As if to assist her to carry out 
her scheme— 

JOHN KIRKE, Robert's twin brother, returns home 
from Australia on the day she receives the letter. 
ens is a ne’er-do-well, but though his mother despises 
him, she decides that he must, in future, be 
“Robert.”? On this day, too, old Joseph Lester is 
brutally murdered. 

RACHEL STRODE, Robert’s mistress, does not 
know of her lover’s death, and believes that he has 
killed Joan’s father as an act of revenge. Calling on 
Mrs, Kirke, with the intention of denouncing him to 
the police, she sees boo and learns not only that 
goon is posing as Robert, but that he will acquire 

obert’s fortune. Ina flash she seesher great chance. 
She corners Mrs. Kirke, and the price of her silence 
is that she be allowed to capture John’s love. Deborah 
is forced to agree, and the great struggle for John 
begins between the two women, 


eHADRER 56 commen 


“I am going to marry 
Robert.” 


eS \) 
MN 


Tus two pairs of eyes— 
Rachel’s and Joan’s—met 
as the two brains worked 
rapidly—the ono seeking to 
find if the words spoken 
were true, the other revel- 
ling in the knowledge that 
she was inflicting this agonis- 
ing torture of doubt. 

“Then, after that, I JOAN, the girl who ts in 
shall be—free?” asked the dead man’s grip. 
Joan. 

The blue eyes grew piteously anxious as she waited 
for the answer. 

“Free? Free to do what?” asked Rachel. 

“TI mean I shall no longer bo—murried ?” 

“ Married to whom ?” 

It was torture to play like this, but Rachel meant 
it to be torture. 

Bee, oe 

achel did not answer. She merely raised her 
shapely shoulders. . 

“And I could marry again?” Joan's voice was 
quivering with eagerness. 

“Marry whom ?” 

“ Anyone I choose.” 

She could not talk of ber lover with this cruel- 
minded woman. 

Rachel smiled knowingly, and slowly closed one 
eyclid. 

“Mr. Derwent, for example ? ” 

Joan went cold. It was sacrilege to mention his 
name. Sho flushed crimson, and threw up her head 
proudly. 

Possibly.” 

Rachel flicked the ash from her cigarette and 
examincd the glowing end critically. 

“Yes, you will be free to marry him—if he wants 


“By tho way, does Mr. Derwent know of your 
previous—affair t” 

Joan winced. 

* No,” sho answered dully. 
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‘a note on the afternoon of Mr, Lester’s murder from 
Lester to Hesketh Brand. Naturally Brand does nit 
wish it known that he returned to Lester’s house with 
the child. He finds an opportunity of talking to 
Olive alone, and discovers that she had seen him 
coming out of the room in which the murder took 

lace. In order to insure her silence he territes her 
Into a promise not to reveal this fact to anyone, and 
buys her a bible in which he writes on the fly-leaf the 
words: ‘*Thou, God, seest me.”? Later on, Brand 

ets Joan into his vile clutches by lying to her that he 
Fos a letter from Rote:t Kirke to Mr. Lester, which 
threatens to take the old man’s life. He promises to 
hand it over to the police, thus saving Philip’s life, if 
Joan will live with him. Joan asks for time. 


PHILIP DERWENT: A _ buyer who is Searty 
in love with Joan. Joan returns his love, but 
still believes herself to be Robert’s wife. On the day 
of her father’s murder Phiiip called on Mr. Lester, 
and when questioned by the police as to his where- 
abouts at the time of the tia-edy, his answers ave 
unsatisfactory. Consequently he is charged with the 
murder, and eventually sent for trial. 

BENJAMIN BLENKINGTON : The big Oxford Street 
draper who employs both Joan Lester and Philip 
Derwent. There is some dark myaey connected 
with his past life, the key of which was held by Juseph 
Lester. After the old man’s death, Mr. Blenk ngton 
calls on Joan and searches her father’s papers. He 
hopes to find a scrap of rough cloth which has a 
convict’s badge stitched to one side containing the 
number ‘*G, 221 L.”? The other s de bears the name 
“Caleb Wrench.’ His scarch is in vain, as the badge 
has been taken by his private secretary — 

THOMAS CHRISTIAN JEPHSON. The latter's 
chicf characteristic is a love of crime investigation, and 
he is endeavouring to discover who murdered Mr. 
Lester. He is on the track of his employer and Brand. 


—_—— 


When Hesketh Brand learns that ‘ Robert”? has 
returned to London, he commences a campaign of black- 
mail. Their first meeting takes place in a café, and, by 
showing John the confessicn signed “ Robert Kirke,” he 
obtains £30. 

His next move is to capture Joan. The great trial 


She could not tell Rachel of the solemn oath which 
she had sworn to Robert Kirke, never to reveal the 
story of the secret wedding—could not tell her that 
sho longed to confide everything to Philip, in the 
certainty that he would trust her, and under- 
stand. 

“That's as well, 
I shouldn't tell 
wouldn't like it.” 

She watched the brief scarlet flood Joan's soft 
cheeks, and saw it ebb as suddenly, and felt confident 
that since the girl had not yet told her lover, she had 
decided to keep her own counsel about ber marriage 
to Robert Kirke. 

And this was most necessary. For if Joan con- 
fided in Philip Derwent, and if he heard that he who 
called himself Robert Kirke was about to re-marry, 
all Rachel's schemes would be jeopardised. Her 
marriage to John, whom she now loved passionately, 
would be stopped. Investigation would follow, and 
John’s fraud would probably be discovered and the 
money lost for ever. 

If Joan could be depended upon to keep eilent, 
she and John were safe. Nobody in the world knew 
of Robert Kirke’s disastrous marriage but Joan and 
herself. Even Deborah Kirko was ignorant of it, 
and Rachel had not confided it to John. She knew 
that to do so would have meant taking too great a 
risk—either John would have refused to take the 
liability of being imprisoned for bigamy, or else he 
would have given up all idea of posing as his brother 
Robert. 

Rachel did not fear interference from Robert. 
She believed that he was dead. He had told his 
mother that he was going ‘to end it,” and Rachel 
hersclf knew that he was in the merciless clutches 
of consumption. Even if his courage had failed him, 
it was obvious that, even on his wedding day he had 
ee a a few ee of life Lefore him. And, 

esides, o were still alive, he would have 
heard of before this. a 

ue Go was speaking again. 

. ave no intention of tclling bhim—yet. 
oe do no good.” ‘- x, pe a 
“Tt would probably do harm—a at deal 
harm to a great mae le.” ss 

Rachel spoke slowly and with such scrious emphasis 
that Joan wondered if thero were a deeper meaning 
behind her words. The older woman's face was 
grave now, and a touch of softness had crept into her 


erhaps,” said Rachel carclessly. 
—if 1 were you. Robert 


." “The Sale of a Soul,” etc., etc. 
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duly takes place, and counsel for the defence, assisted Ly 
Jephson, proves an alibi which acquits Philp. 

The strain is too much for Juan, and she fa‘nts. Brand, 
seated at the back of the court, notices this, and a vile 
plot enters his head. He gets Joan, almost unconsci:, 
away from the precincts of the court and takes her to he: 
own home. 

The hour of Philip Derwent’s triumph, he decides—tie 
hour in which his henour will be vindicated—will be tic 
hour of Joan’s downfall. . 

But he is foiled by the return of Phitip, accompanic a by 
Jephson. They hear a shrill scream, and, while they en‘: 
the house from the back, Brand unbolts the front dour 
and departs, 

Jephson and Philip find the sittingeroom door locked 
from the outside. Inside the room they discover Joan, in 
a dead faint, and Blenkinzton! 

Jephson returns to the office with his employer, and Mr. 
Blenkington dictates a letter for Joan, to account for his 
presence in the room. Jephson is sure the letter is a 
lic from beginning to end. “Mr, Blenkington really wanted 
to find the convict’s badge. 

Meanwhile, Joan having recovered, the lovers are 
making the most of their reunion. Suddenly, Philp 
notices a scrap of a ycllow kimono. Vike lightning, be 
identilics it as a piece of garment he delivered to Robert 
Kirke some four months ago—obviously a portius cf a 
trousseau. 

Now it is lying in Joan Lester’s room. 

* How did th's come in‘o your possession ?"? he asks. 
quictly but sternly, ‘Answer me! Joan! It belongcd 
to Robert Kirke. I delivered it at his studio with my owa 
hands. How did it come into your possession ! ”” 

oan presses her hand to her temples. Once again che 
isin the dead man’s grip! The tension is broken by tie 
en‘rance of Jephson Sith Blenkington’s letter. fle has a 
serious talk with Philip and advises hm to tut 
Joan, as she evidently has a secret which she can. 
wg As a result, buitip again asks Joan to miny 

im. 

Joan promises to give him an answer in a day or two. 
Rachel has told her that she is going to marry Robert (in 
reality John), so, possibly, her wedding to Robert four 
months ago was a mock ccremony. 

The following morning she calls on Rachel to see if she 
is really free. 

By crucl questions and answers, Rachcl tortures Juan, 
Finally, she states that she is going to marry Robert in 
a fortnight. 


eyes as she stared, lost in thought, at the bluc smoke 
rising from her cigarette. 

Should she put this pretty child out of all tormert 
by telling her the truth—thet Robert was dead alincst 
for certain, that it was Robert's brother she was going 
to marry? But the money! Rachel trusted nobody 
—certainly no woman—and to confide in Joan would 
be to risk Joan confiding in Philip. And who knew 
what turn affairs might take, once Philip Derwent, 
with his quixotic idcas of honesty, honour, and all 
the rest, got wind of the secret? No, she had better 
say nothing. 

Finally she rose slowly, and placing the cigarctte- 
end on the little ash-tray, she walked over to Joan 
and put both her bands on tho girl's shapely 
shoulders. 

“Come now. We understand one another. In a 
fortnight I shall marry Robert, and we shall go away, 
and you will no longer be his wife. Arc you happier 
now?” 

She had a wonderful personality, this woman. 
All the suspicion and dislike Joan had entertained 
for her during this interview evaporated, and she felt 
a flood of regret that she should have misjudged her. 
But she was still bewildered: - 

“I don't quito understand how—you see if I'm 
Robert's wife, how can you—it seems all wrong to 
me—unlcss, unless——”’ 

“Don’t worry your pretty head about that.” 
Rachel's voice was soothing—like that of a mother 
talking to her child. ‘t You don’t supposo I should 
take any risks. And if I'm not taking any, you 
won't be—never mind why. Be satisfied.” 

Joan's eyes brightened and she smiled. This woman 
could not be playing with her—she could not be 
leading her on—to dash her cup of happiness from ber 
nips th the altar by permitting Robert to appear at the 
Ww , 

“I'm so happy,” she said. “I never loved Robert 
—you will belicve that? And I don't belicve be 
loved me—as he loves you.” 

Rachel's mouth twisted into a bitter smile. 
Robert's love hers still! Even if he wero alive he 
never gave her a thought. She knew that. 

“Ob, yes, I know you never loved him. And I 
know ho never loved you. That is why I came 
between you—unfortunately a few hours too late. 
But he's made up for his indiscretion now,” she added. 

Joan prepa to leave when a sudden thought 
flashed through her mind. 
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“What about Olive? Are you taking her with 
yeu ? um 
No, She’s going away in a day or two to live 
with somo old eople in Kent while I’m abroad.” 

“Avo you going to be away for long ? * asked Joan. 
1t occurred to her that it was possible that Rachel 
and Robert wero going abroad never to return. It 
was possible that Robert began to fear for bis safety 
in England. Joan was now more convinced than 
ever that his was the hand that had killed her father. 
‘hat was why little Olive had perjured herself— 
rnd now Rachel was going to marry him, and to live 
abroad with him to shield him from all possible 
guspicion. 

X 1 don't know when we shall bo back,” answered 
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to Rachel. She wanted to convince Joan, without 
any shadow of doubt, that she would in a wéck or two 
no longer be Robert's wife, and at the eamo time— 
with the venomous instincts of her nature—intict 
further torture. . 

She rose from her couch as Joan prepared to take 
her leave. 

““One minute,” she said. 
show you.” 

She led the way to the liitle room across tho passage, 
and there, arranged on the table and chairs and sofa, 
was an exquisite and unmistakable trousseau-- filmy 
garments embroidered by nimble fingers, and trimmed 
with hand-made lace-—here and there a suggestion of 
coral pink ribbon, or a turquoise bow—silk, and finest, 
fairest lawn that ever shanicd a cobweb. 


“T've something to — 


Ml 


Rachel languidly, and then it oceurred to her that 
rie would make certain of this little fair-haired girl’s 
silence. ‘ Miss Lester,’ she continucd, and there 
us @ subtle change in her low, musical voice, “I 
vont, in my turn, to ask eomething of you. It’s 
rether & delicate thing to say, but I'm sure you'll 
understand. Jn the circumstarces, Ym not making 
a great parade of my marriage. The fewer people 
\ ilo hnow about it the bettcr—it's silly to be sensitive 
ghont it, I dare say, but I—J—well, I'd rather you 
didn't mention it to anybo:ly. You sce, it isn't 
quite like an ordinary wedding, is it? For Olive’s 
aite 1? she ended almost beseechingly. 

It was so strange to hear that pleading note in 
the usually impcrious voice of Rachel Strode, and 
oan, in her womanly: sympathy, nnderstood what the 
clier woman had intended ehe should--that Rachel 
was sensitively anxious that nobody should talk 
lightly of Robert Kirke’s tardy reparation to his 
chill’s wronged mother. Joun would bave willingly 
yeomised if only for Rachel's sal.c ; and the fact that 
Fie, too, was anxious that there should be as little 
tis-ussion as possible about Robert Kirke, made her 
u!l the more ready to do as she was asked. 

“Of course I'll not mention it,’ she said very 


gently. ST understand.” 
* Thanks,” said Rachel, with a return to her cold 
manner. ‘ Good-bye!’ She hekl out her band. 


‘As their hands mt the door softly opencd, and the 
littls clf-child Olive entered the room. 

She stood uncertain in the doorway, glancing timidly 
fiom her dark-cyed mother to the fair-haircd Joan. 
Hal she known Joan was there she would have hidden 
away in some dark corner rather than face her, for 
Joan must know now that she had lied when she said 
that sho had seen Mr. Derwent come out of Mr. 
lcster’s patlour that day ever so long ago. 

Everybody knew now thet she, Olive Strode, had 
told a lie, and even now, if she were asked more 
questions, she must still persist in the old story, must 
ttill declarcgthat she thought it was Mr. Derwent 
who hal passed by her as she hid behind the coats in 
Mr. Lester's house. So great was Hesketh Drand’s 
power over this fragile little child. 

At the sight of her Joan stretched out tender, 
appealing arms. 

* Olive,” she said, 
yon came to sce me.” 

She was not angry. then, thought Olive, gazing 
at her. with wistful dark cyes—eyes that must always 
remind Joan of Robert Kirko and his passionate 
wooing. 

“Come here, Olive,” said Rachcl. She had again 
seated herself and leant back luxuriously in a corner 
of her sofa, and she motioncd Olive to come and sit 
besido her. 

But the child, after one swift, rather absent glance 
at her, turned her black eyes once more upon Joan. 

“Olive!’? said Rachel again. Her voico was 
dangerously low now, end there was that in it that 
made the child start, and, pale to the lips, take the 
eeat she indicated. 

“You mustn't keep Miss Lester now—she's going.” 

Rachel smiled slowly. and her white exquisite hand, 
with the great ruby blazing upon it, caressed her 
daughter's silky little head. 

Joan turned to Rachel. 
ber while you're away ?” 

“Yon are very kind,’ said Rachel colily, “ but 1 
don't know whether the people Olive is going to sty 
with will like the idca of visitors. However, that 
will arrange itself.” 

“May I have her address? 
can't 1?” 

Rachel hesitated. Then deciding that no harm 
could come of Joan visiting the quict home et Foots 
Cray, she scribbled it down upon a scrap of paper. 

“There you are,” she sail more genially. ~ Olive 
and I have scen tho house *—she did not say that 
Brand had recommended it—‘‘ and Olive took to the 
old people at once. You'll like going thcre, won't 
you, Olive?” 

Joan watched intently, and saw the tiny white 
faco lighten, evidently at pleasant memorics and 
anticipation of a happy life at Foots Cray. 

She had been anxious ever since she had heard 
that the child was going away—had feared for her 
happiness, knowing the reserved sensitive nature of 
this little lonely girl. But now that she bad eccn 
Olive, she was satisfied that all was well. 

It was at this moment that a su:ldcn idea oceurtcd 


“it’s such a long time eince 


“May 1 go down and sco 


I can write to her, 


dark, scornful eyes upon Joan's bright beauty. 
“Rather late in the day 
quite welcome.” 
“Look!” she held up 
and pointed out, embroidered initials upon it: R.K.— 
“ Rachel Kirke.” 


Philip had spoken of him as R.K., when she visited 
him in prison. 


over her young life—Robert Kirke through whom ber 
lover had 

death—Robert Kirke, her husband—and now about. to 
marry Rachel, the mother of his nameless child. Ob, 
the shame of it a!l—the shame—the dark horror ! 


Rachel Strode—this obvious agitation. 


“My troussean!”? announced Rachel, with her 


porters but nevertheless 
The scarlet lips curled haughtily. 
a fairylike {eminino thing, 


Joan gasped. R.K. mcant Robert Kirke to her. 
Robert Kirke, the man who had cast an awful shadow 


almost died a shameful and dishonoured 


At that moment the front gate swung open, and 


someone came rapidly up the garden path. 


As Rachel glanced out of the window her face 


turned white. She took a step towards the curtains, 
hesitated, and turned towards the docr. For a 
moment self- 


esession left her. 
at her in amazcment. It was so unlike 

Tohcr simple, 
honest mind, it occurred to her that the visitor might 
be the butcher, to whom Rachel wished to give an 
order, or, worse still, the tax-collector, and Rachel 
hadn't the money ready. 

Suddenly Rachel turned swiftly 
fierecly by the arm. 

“You must come upstairs. 
show you!” 

Tt was a palpable lic. 

She wanted to get Joan out of the way of her 
Sieitor—oan could see that, ‘There was a mystery 
here. 

Joan was dragged towards the Coor, As Rachel's 
fingers touched the handle a man’s voice was heard. 
The maid had been sweeping out the hall, and was 
close to the door when the bell rang. 

Rachel drew in her breath with a hissing noise. 
Joan was clearly perplexed, But the next moment 
she understood. Olive spoke, half whispered : 

“1's father!” 

Father! Robert! Here now—outsi:te the door! 
A sickening faintness came over Joan, and her knees 
trembled. A few yards away was the man who had 
murdered her father, as she helicved, who had done 
his bert to throw the burden of the crime upon her 
lover's shoulders, who had haunted her ever since, and 
seemed always on tho verge of wrecking her darkened 
life as he had once wrecked that of the woman 
to whom he was now about to make tardy 
reparation. 

The room swam before Joan’s eyes; there was a 
loud, insistent buzzing noise in her cars. 

* Pull yourself together,” she heard Rachel's voice 
reach her as from a great distance. ** He won't come 
in here. Sit down on the sofa; you piustn’t faint, 
whatever happens.” 

Rachel's presence of mind had returned. 

It would ruin everything if Joan met the man who 
called himself Robert Kirke, and realised, as she 
surely would, the slight dissimilarities of voice and 
manner which were the only physical distinctions 
between the twin brothers. Rachel glided to the 
door just as the handle was turned on the outside. 

* Yon can't come in here!" Her voice was bright ; 
and she laughed.‘ Vm—trying ona dress.” 

Joan sank down heavily on the sofa, facing the door, 
licr blue eyes staring wildly befere her. 

The horror of the situation made her tremble 
violently. She crouched on the sofa, nervously 
plucking at the crimson satin cushion. — 

Rachel stood by the door, her face dreadful in its 
passionate emotions. ae . 

Olive, conscious of some imminent tragedy, white- 
faced and black-eyed, held her breath as her glance 
travelled quickly {rom Joan to her mother. 

Outside the door—the man: 

“It'll make no difference in a couple of weeks. 
. Why not now?” A laugh and a twist of the 
rattling door-handle. Rachel, you witch, let me in! 
I’ve seen those wonderful arns in evening-dress. 
Why not. . + 2?) Again a lavch. 

As the door was pushed open an inch Rachel cxerted 
all her strength and closed it. . 

“Go away!” A ripple of lanchter. ‘ Naughty 
man! Wait for mo _ upstairs — anvwhere--in my 
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IS THE MONEY ALWAYS 
THERE ? 


OU sce something in 2 shop window that. you 
desire to purchase ; you want to move into 
a more comfortable honse; Rie wish to 


wear better clothes ; you would like to visit 

foreign countries; you wish to purchase 
some Inxnry or some pleasure for one who is near 
aud dear to you. Does the question then crop up: 
Js the money there?” 

It is just the everyday irritation of being without 
the mouey for things needed and for recreations, 
plea ures, and luxuries desired, that marks the differ- 
ence between the trained man and the untrained man, 


Jn which of these classes are you ? 


Are you ambitions to suceced in life and to secure 
a well paid, responsible position ? If you are, the 
Luternational Correspondence Schools will help you 
as they have already helped many thousands of others. 
Why uot let them do so? 

Is not the I.C.S. System of Tome-Training which 
enallesa man to acquire 2 sound, practical, technical 
education in his spare time, at etait. cost, and without 
interfering in any way with his work or his recreation, 
worthy of your careful consideration ¥ 

1.C.S. Courses of Instruction are prepared by 
practical, up-to-date workers, The Instruction Papers 
are so writ on and illustrated that they can be easily 
understood by anyone whocan read, ‘That Employers 
of Labour recognise 1.0.8. training as thoroughly 
sound and practical is proved hy the fact that larger 
and larger numbers of them make application to the 
L.C.S. for trained men to fill responsible positions. 
Mony Employers expressly state that they give pre- 
ference to 1.C.S. students over any other applicants 
for positions. On receipt of your enquiry we will 
send you copies of letters from Employers which 
demonstrate the truth of this. 

If you wish the I.C.S. to help yon, why lose 
time? Time is money. Lust time is lost money. 
Enyuire NOW. 


“The business cf the I.C.3S. 
is to raise s-taries.”* 


SUCCESS COUPON 


International Correspondence -chvols, Lid., 
125a International Buildings, Kingsway, w.c. 
(To avoid delay please use full ad.tress.) 

Please explain, without any obligution on my pert, how Tecan 
gains thorough, practical and up-to diate knowledge ef the subject 
Lete.e which D have marked X%,and so quelfy tor Better Postion 
and Rertor Pay. 

—— Business Trainlog 
— Book-Keeping 
—~Salcsmanship 

— Advertising 
—Show-Card Wrilicg 
——Window Dressiog 
——IIt stratiog 

—— Designing 

— Boiler Engineering 
——Marioe Engineering 
——-Gas-Power Enzineerivg — —Civil Enginecriog 
——Motor Enginecring —~— Mining 

—--Cotton Manufacturing — —lleatiog and Ventilating 
—--Woollen Masufacturing ——Siect Me al Work 
——Steaa Engincering —— French, German, Spanish, 


——Shop Practice 
——Fouudry Work 
——-Quantity Surveyiog 
—--Llectrical Eogineeriag 
—— Electric Traction 
——Flecitke Lightiog 

— Architecture 

— —Contractingand Bullding 
—~— Structural Engineering 
—.-Concrete Engiaceriog 


——Steam Electric Malian 
—— Mechanical Ensinecring —— Agriculture, Poultry 
—— Dranghismanshiy Farming 


Over 150 Courses to che #e trom, 


NAMF 
apporerss . 


Only GO words. 
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DEAD MAN'S GRIP (continued from page 785). 
bedroom. No, wait in the room opposite. Promise 
not to come in; the—the dressmaker’s here!” 

Both women listened for the answer. 

“No, no. You're my wife—or be in a few days. 
It must be my privi now!” 

Rachel pressed hes knee against the panel. 

“One minute!” 

There was a different tone in hor voice—no laughter. 

‘Turning her head towards Joan she spoke in a low, 


hoarse ios 

“For ’s sake don’t look like that! Pufl your- 
self together. Hide! Hido! Get behind the curtains 
and don’t show yourself. I'll get him away.” 

Joan attempted to rise and sank again. 

“What are you whispering about—you houri ? 
Don’t put on your what-you-may-call-it. 1 shall see 


OU. 6 oe 

7 The handle was turncd, and the door forced open 
a few inches, Rachel nsing all her strength to close it, 
but slipping backwards. 

“Ab! Im etronger than vou, my darling Rachel.” 
The voice was louder now. ** You can’t keep me out. 
Hero I come——” 

A sleeve and a shoulder appeared. 

Joan struggled to rise. 

Then a mass of black hair—a pointed beard. 

Joan saw as through a mist. 

A low-cut shirt-oollar and a flowing tie. 

“Why, you're dressed !”’—as he caught sight of 
Rachel. 

Robert's voice ! 

As Rachel, realising that resistance was of no avail, 
stood away from the door, Juhn entered. 

A low moan came from the sofa, and Joan crumpled 
up in a little heap on the floor. 

“What the devil’s happened ?” 

John took a stride towards the unconscious figure 
lying on the ground, Lut Rachel ecized him by tho 
arm. He stopped. Rachel's eye caught sight of 
Olive. “Go at onco to your bedroom!” she said 
harshly. When the child had gone, she turned to 
John and burst out : 

“You fool! Why didn’t you stop outside ?” 

John was perplexed and angry. He rescnted her 
tone and the way she spoke. 

“What on earth’s the good of getting your monkcy 
up just because your dressmaker faints—as if J wero 
the cause of it?’ Why didn’t you say she'd fainted? 
I'd have gone away.” 

“Because she didn’t faint until she saw you, And 
it’s not the dressmaker—it’s Joan Lester. . . Her 
- father was murdered—you saw her at the trial. Sho 
was a friond of Robcrt’s—therc was something between 
them—trouble of eome sort—and she was ecared of 
him. She = you were Robert and fainted. 
Now do you understand ?” 

John nodded deliberately. He had run a serious 
risk—and it brought a frown to his face. If this girl 
had known Robert at all well she would soon have 
spotted samesiing ae she'd had time to see him 
and hear him talk. ere was always this infernal 
risk—at any moment he might be unmasked, and lose 
the money and Rachel and—ten chances to one— 
his liberty. The sooner he got harnessed up with 
Rachel and left the country the better. 

Rachel poured ont a tomblerful of water and went 
towards the unconscious girl 

“Now clear out, please, quickly, 
in a low tone aces -. ss ee go 
upestairs—any Ww! or goodness sake, don’t 
let Ler see you. ae rid of ner” 

John stepped noiselessly from tle room, closing the 
door behind him. Rachel moistened her handkerchief, 
and with the help of smelling salts at last restored Joan 
to consciousness. 

The pale eyelids flickered and slowly opened. She 
stared vacantly at Rachel for a few seconds, and then 
the horror of remembrance leapt into her large blue 


eyes. 

‘Is he here 2?” she gasped. “ Where is he?” 

“It’s all right,” eaid Rachel. She had adopted 
her customary coldness of tone now the strain of those 
few anxious moments had 

“Where is he?” persisted Joan, “I saw him 
oe . second, and then—everything went dark and 

ack.” 

“He's gone,” answored Rachel. She eyed her 
contcmptuously, ‘ What a chicken-hearted creature 
you must be to faint like that! What were you 
afraid of 2 Did you think Robert would want to 
kiss you—or what ?”” 

Tho scorn in her voice did more than the hand 
she now offered her to restoring Joan’s proud, eturdy 
spirit. A faint Lig flush glowed in her cheeks, She 
sat up, arranged her hat, and smoothed her pretty 


*? she said rapidly 
him. 


“I am sorry to have given you 60 much trouble,” 
she esid at last with her usual quiet dignity. “I 
have been very much worried lately. It was the 
shock of sccing—Robert again that Fyee me, Please 
tell mo,” she added im ulsively, “‘did be say any- 
thing when ho saw me—did you tell him—anything 2” 

“He knows that you are going to be married,” 
said Rachel slowly. She had swiftly weighed in hes 
mind her answer, and decided that the obvious step 
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to take was to quict Joan after the shock and pacify 
her before she went. 

“Yes; what did he say?” Joan's voice was firm, 
although the colour had cbbed from her checks. 

** He said that he hoped you tvould be happy.” 

“Ho said that!” Joan clasped her small, trembling 
hands together. ‘(That means that he has forgiven 
mc—and I can be happy at last.” . 

“Yes, you can be happy.” Rachel spoke in that 
slow, rich voice of hers. ‘‘ He forgiv es—cevcrything, 
and hopes you will be as happy as himsclf.”’ 

If there was anything sardonic in hor voice ot vengeful 
in her haughty face, it was lost upon Joan. The magic 
words that Robcrt forgave everything and wished for 
her happiness ecnt fresh life thrilling through her 
veins, 

“ Please tell Robert that I’m glad he is going to be 
so happy, and I hope he is ee strong again.” There 
was sincerity in every word. 

“JT will tell him,” answered Rachel in her calm, 
stately way. 

Goodbye} Thank you for what you kave done 
for me. May you both be very happy. Good-bye!” 
She held Rachel's passive hand in a tender grasp. 
Rachel walked with her to the door. 

“Good-bye!” she said abruptly, “I shall be 
glad if you'll go down and sce Olive whilst I’m abroad.” 

“T chall love to go!” And so Joan dives quietly 
out of the house, her head throbbing with the strain 
of hcr dreadful experience, but with a strange exulta- 
tion in her heart. ‘The task sho had set herself had 
been accomplished. She knew now when sho could 
marry Philip. And she fclt that her glimpse of 
Robert was the last one she could ever have, and that, 
a. he had forgiven her, he would cease to torture 

er. 


The Mystery of Sally. 


Late on the evening 
of Joan’s visit to Rachel, 
when she had stood for 
one second face to face 
with Robert Kirke as she 
\ ~ believed, and when ehe 
Ne had been convinced by 
X \\ Rachel that she would be 

as freo in a few weeks to 

JOHN RIRKE, posing €2 bls marry Philip Derwent, 

brother Robe Philip himself entered 

Thomas Christian Jeph- 

son’s bull’s-eye-ree bed-sitting-room and, obeying 
instructions, scated himself by the fireside. 

Jephson, in his scarlet Turkish fez, his carpet slippers, 
and the rather seedy frock-coat, which he wore in 
his leisure moments at home, sat in his favourite 


listening attitude—his chin sunk on his,chest, his 


lean arms foldcd, and his deep, dark cyes watching 
intently every expression and every gesture of his 


uest. 
i Philip manfully filled and lit the clay pipe which the 
imperturbable secretary had given him to celcbrate 
his acquittal. He hated clay pipes—but he liked 
Jephson. 

e gazed musingly at the glowing firc, his fine brows 
making a faint frown, and Jephson wondercd what was 
pencilling such an expression on the face of a man 
about to obtain his heart’s desire. There was some- 
thing worrying him, that was obvious to Jephson. 

= ive never mentioned my sister to you, have Lee 
asked Philip abruptly. 

“TJ think not,” answered Jephson quictly, putting 
one of his favourite sweets into his mouth. 

“Well, just before—my arrest, she came to London 
from Cornwall as waitress at the Tca Cosy—that place 
in the Strand.” 

“ Yes, I know it,”” murmured Jephson. 

“Well, I never heard from her all the time I was 
at Brixton, and my old father wrote yesterday to 
ask about her, as hadn’t heard, cither. I didn’t 
think much of it, as Sally was always a scatter- 
brained little thing, but this morning Joan and I had 
arranged to go to the Tea Cosy, meaning to get some 
lunch there, to see Sally. But Joan wasn’t well, 
and so I went alone.” 

“Yes?” Jophson’s delicately chiselled nostrils 
dilated slightly; like a bloodhound, he was very quick 
to pick up a trail, however faint. 

“She'd left.” The frown deepened on Philip’s 
forehead. “The manageress knew nothing of 
movements. She'd gone away weeks ago, and they 
hadn’t heard of her since.” 

“ Did you try her lodgings?” 

ia =i but the queer thing is that she’d left them 
as well.” ‘ 

“Leaving no address ? 

“No; but they said that she'd been once os twice 
fon letters, and seemed quite all right. I—I can’t 
make it out, Jephson. it had not beem for this 
awful affair I should have seen her and kept 

(Continued on page 7/87. 
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THAT YOUTHFUL 
APPEARANCE. 


—————— 


Mile. Florence Gauthier. 


Every woman has a_beautifal pe hear “ 
just underneath her ugly one. A healthy skin 
undergoes a constant change and is continuou.'y 
throwing off tiny particles of waste matter in 
microscopic scales. When the skin, for any 
reason, does not throw off these particles as it 
should, they stick where they are and form a 
sallow, ugly, lifeless complexion. 

Obviously, then, the proper thing to do is to 
assist Nature in this sloughing off process. This 
is best done by merely applying to the face sore 
good, pure jettaline as you would a cold creai:. 
This substance, which is not at all unpleasint, 
seems to attack and remove the devitalised ouisr 
complexion in a few days’ time, revealing the fre<::, 
young and perfect skin just underneath—x 
natoral complexion. 

To prove this simple plan one need get o:lv 
about one ounce of jettaline from the chemist :tiid 
use it a few nights just before retiring. ‘Tie 
knowledge of what can be done in tbis simple way 
robs the advancing years of much of their terror 
for women. No woman cares how old she is 
provided she looks young. 
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MAKE BONE, 
MUSCLE & BRAIN.” 


i 
AL Davin F——, M.D. ut l b 
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Analysis proves that 


PLASMON 
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DGE IN PERFECTION. 
4minutee’ boiling only. 
6d. pkt. 


SUPPLIED TO THB 
Borau Fami.y, 


An ART METAL BOX, 
containing packet of Maamon 
Plasmon Plasmon Oata 


[SPECIAL OFFER. | 
Piasmon_—‘Biscu‘ts 


Custard, Plasmon Tea, and Plasmon Cacooiate,togethar with 
an illustrated Cooxery Book, and Book,‘ Dict & Lzercisefor 


Training,” by C.B. Pry, will be sent for 1/- post frce b 
Penn OOS Dene PrW.), Farringdon Street, London 


is YOUR 
HEART BAD? 


Feel your pulse. ever have PAI.1'l 


Is it ee ’ Do 
ORTNESS 0: BREATH, SKIPPING A BE 


NESS AFTEB ie eae 


STARTS IN YOU SLEEP, 
FULNESS IN THE THROA!, 
NEURALGIA AROUND TIE 
ART ? 
If you have any of these symptoms, 
is it not time to correct them 


has proved an almost infallitie 
cure ofFunctionalHeartTroubles and their 
many complications. Let us send {out 

F PACKET, that you may, WIT! OUT 


COST, ita effects our trouble. 
@ Weill lod the wees ‘TRIAL  1REST. 


NT, on tell ur frien:ls it 
it does ye good. Fall ot ae Ee 


f some of the 
cures with every packet. It costs you nothing to try 


THE 
GIANT OXIE’CO, Ltd (Dept. © FF),8 Bouverie Street 
London, B.C. ¢ aadeets / 


FREE BOX OXIEN. 


—For the five funniest recipes I wilt give Briar Pipes. Mark ,S~tcards “‘Pastry.” (See page 794.) 
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DEAD MAN'S GRIP (continued from page 786). 
an eyo om her, One feels so helpless. You eee, 
pie came for letters herself, so she’s all right.” 

“Yes,” murmured Jephson’s dreamy voice. His 
deep eyes watched the graceful blue amoke issuing 
cloud-like from the clay pipe which Derwent was 
emcking with an effort undreamt of by the giver. 

“J can’t make out why she left no address, and it’s 
no! like Sally not to write to the old dad. He simply 
yorships ber, and she knows perfectly well that it 
would drive him almost mad if he thought there 
was any—any serious reason why she didn't write. 
Sic must have got a job, I suppose, and a better paying 
one than the Tea Cosy business, because she drove up 
to her diggings each time after she left. in a taxi.” 

He glanced almost piteously at Jephson, as if dumbly 
ching him to contradict an awful snspivion that was 
tuking root in his mind like some horrible weed. 

* Probably she saved a little moncy at the * Cosy,’” 
answered Jephson easily. ‘“ J—you know what girls 
are—vanity and so forth-—she very likely had eight- 
penn‘orth of taxi for swank, so to speak ?”” 

= ilps ll But Philip's voive was dull and listless 
an! not altogether convinerd. 

What sort of a girl was she?” 

Derwent roused himself. 

“Well, I eepoos she was pretty—a lot of dark 
evtly hair, pinky checks, and tall and slight. She'd 
heen sort of restless at home for a long time, and had 
bea7e] the old man to Ict ber goto London. He could 
never deny Sally anything for long, and at last be 
gove in, very much avainst his will.” 

“Girls in a quict country village, especially the 
prity ones, invariably tire of the life. They want 
more gaicty—cxcitement.” 

~ That's just it!” said Philip eagerly. “Sally was 
elways contain and saying how deadly dull it was 
to live the same life day after day, year after year, 
in a place where nothing ever happened. You ece, 
everybody liked Sally, and I suppose it rather turned 
her head. I think sho’d broken every heart in t.6 
village by the time she was seventcen.” 

* And how old is she now?” inquired Jephson. 

“Nineteen. I’ve got a snapshot of her in my 
pocket. I brought it to show Joan. It was taken 
when she was about sixteen. It'll give you some idea 
of what sho’s like even now.” He sought in a lettcr- 
case, and hended Jephson a photograph. Sally, an 
innocent child, was standing at the closed gate of an 
oll farm-house garden, gazing eagerly, yet wistfully, 
up a hilly road, as if she were waiting, watching for 
rimething or someone. It seemed to Jephson that 
this might havo been her attitudo to life, until she 
left the shelter of her Cornish home for the garish 
lights and tawdry excitement of London. He 
imagined each glowing beauty at which the snapshot 
merely hinted, and wondered what expression filled 
those childish eyes now. 

Ho scanned the photograph earnestly until, had 
he been an artist, he could have reproduced it faithfully 
trom memory with his pencil. ‘hen he returned it 
to Philip. 

A haunting face,” he said thoughtfully, “ and with 
the colouring you spoke of, a rarcly beautiful one, 
I should imagine. Are you going to inform tbo 
police?” 

“What would you do?” asked Dhilip. ‘It 

would simply be an oversight on her part—anyway 
we know sho is alive and well. I've left notes at 
both places in caso she calls again for Iettcrs, asking 
her to write. It might be she saw about me in tho 
papers and was @ bit—--ashamed. I thought I'd wait 
for a bit and see if we hear. What do you sey?” 
_ ‘I think perhaps you are right,” answered Jeptson 
in his slow, inscrutable way. ‘* Tho police mean well, 
cf course, but their brusquely clumsy methods are 
hardly suited to a dclicato picce of work like this. I 
may possibly be able to traco the young lady myself,” 
he ended after a pausc. 

“You've helped me once,” said Philip rather 
buskily, “ You saved my life. Of course sho may bo 
a He t. pe the =o suspicions.” fesk 

0 pu vigorously at his pipe. Jephson saw 
that hfs eyes were ve Fein, and cna that it would 
go ill with any man who had harmed Philip Derwent’s 
motherless sister. 

A long silence reigned in the austcre room which 
was Thomas Christian Jephson’s home. It was 
broken at last by the secretary. 

“To hark back to the Lester case, have yau any 
theory yourself? You've told mo how at Lesters 
request you went disgnised to mect Blenkington with 
® note demanding money. But do you know thy 
Joseph Lester should be blackmailing Benjamin 
Blenkington ? ” 

“T haven't the dimmest idea,” said Philip in bis 
blunt, direct way ‘I supposo that Lester knew 
some seerct of Blenkington’s, and tho latter had to 
pay for his silence. But what the secret was I haven’t 
& notion. And there’s ono other point that has 
struck me. You remember tho letter read in court, 
and found by our little friend, Bert Moggins ? id 

“Yes, I remember,” assented Jephson. 

Well, when Lester had finished dictating it he 
made me address it to C. W. Blenkington. I said 
‘Mr. Blenkington’s name is Benjamin,’ and he laughed 


‘ 


I want a good motto to put up in an auction room. 
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in his sardonic way, r old chap, id, ‘ 
Blenkington will poletinnd! wy eae ee 

Hm! Rather funny,’ murmured Jephson 
dreamily, and before his mental vision rose an insig- 
nificant brown box with the initials C.W. carved upon 
its lid—the litile box in which Benjamiu Blenkington 
had kept his pen-nibs for many years. In Jephson’s 
inind the brown box gave place to a convict’s badge, 
and pinned to it he saw again a scrap of blue official 
looking paper with the name Calcb Wrench written 
upon it. 7 

C.W. Caleb Wrench. C. W. Blerkington. 

Tho scent was very strong now. Jephson’s mind 
began to work quickly—he was within sight of the 
link for which he had worked for so many long weeks, 
the link which would complete a certain chain of 
evidence. 

His chin sank slowly down on his chest again, and 
he appeared to be half asleep. A long silenco fell 
and lasted until Philip rose to go. 

“Tm glad I've told you about Sally,” he said with 
a half-cmbarraseed laugh, as he shook hands. “ It’s 
sort of cased my mind.” 

“Wo must start our search at once,” said Jephson 
sleepily. “There's no time to lose, and Joseph 
Lester's murderer is still at large. I will put on my 
thinking cap and sce what is best to be done, and 
how best to divide the work betivecn us. Good-night ! 
Wo will find your little eister, and between us we 
will run the murderer of Joseph Lester to earth” 
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Where the Key is Hidden. 

As Philip left him, Jephson 
gank b&ck into hia chair, 
slipped a bull’s-eye into his 
mouth from his never-failing 
supply, and gave himse!f up 
to thought. 

In his untiring way, and 
with the help of bis inevitable 
black note-book, he went over 
all the old ground again from 
the rel of the murder. me eeanae euaieneEN 
recalled every trifing detail— 
what ho a aeoi witli his JEP see or bors 
own eycs, heard with his own ‘ 
ears, impressions which he had reccived, favourablo 
and otherwise, from those connected with the tragedy. 
He omitted nothing, forgot nothing. 

But now he wanted to hark back, to go back to 
the days, weeks, months, perhaps years before the 
murder of Joseph Lestcr. Ho wanted to know somc- 
thing of Lester’s past, ard a good deal of Benjamin 
Blenkington. He wanted to go back to that point 
in the past where their lives had touched. 

Jephson knew that Philip Derwent was honourable 
and open as the day, a man to who a lie was as 
impossible as murder. His story, then, of the black- 
mail was undoubtedly true. 

Disguised, by Lester's desire, he bad mct and been 
recognised by his employcr, at the very hour when, a 
couple of miles away, Lester was being donc to death. 

Blenkington obviously had not done the actual 
deed himseif, but it was of course possible that he had, 
in ordcr to silence the blackmailer for ever, paid 
another hand, already crimson with blood, to kill his 
enemy. 

Jephson considered this theory earnestly and 
rapidly. Finally his mind rejected it as possible, 
but very improbable. Jephson knew Blenkington 
as well a3 only a confidential servant can know his 
master, and ho knew that however much the great 
draper might wish the death of a man, he was too 
cautious to share such a secrct with a paid assassin 
at the risk of his own neck. 

No, it was very improbable that Benjamin Blenk- 
ington had any Land in the deed that had made Juan 
Lester fatherless. 

But the motive for the blackmail had to be dis- 
covered. ‘Then there was a mysterious person named 
Robert Kirke, whom Jephson had never seen, but 
who hovered somewhere in the background of this 
extraordinary crime. 

Of this man Jcphson knew only three facts. 

1. He had Leen formerly the lover of Rachel Strode, 
and was little Olive’s father. 

9. The firm of Benjamin Blenkington bad a heavy 
outstanding account against him for an expensive 
French troussean supplicd to him at his studio in the 
Brompton Road last May. 

3. Hesketh Drond hed visited Philip Derwent in 
Brixton to tell him that Robert. Kirke could freo him 
if Joan Lester would let Ivin speak. 

So much Jephson haf discuvered. They wero actual 


oe 


= 


facts. 

But he bad yet to find ont in what way Joan Lester, 
betrothed cod obviously decply in love with Philip 
Derwent, was connected with a man who owed mar- 
riage to Rachel Strode. It seemed obvious that he 
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One for example— 


The only 
remedy 
that 
touches 
the main- 
spring of 
Bronchitis 


By the Breathable PEPS. 


BufferersfromBronchitis whose chests 
are torn and hacked by a dreadiul 
night cough will find welcome relie in Peps, the 
unique breathable remedy. 

Asa Peps tablet dissolves on the tongue, the 
valuable medicinal and antiseptic agents concen- 
trated in Peps take the form of air, and, as they 
are brenthed in, come into instant and direct 
contact with every part of the throat, bronchial 
tubes, and lungs. 

‘The sufferer is immediately sensible of wel- 
como relief, Inflammation or sorences in the 
chest caused by coughing is at once erothed 
the troublesomo stringy phlegm that: blocks tho 
air passages is cut and easily comes up, and 
that choking feeling of suffocation gives way to 
easy and comfortable breathing. 

Tho Peps fumes heal and invigorate a!l parts 
of the throat and chest and reach the inner. 
most recesses of the bronchial tubes and lungs, 


PEPS 


THE CHEST-EASING TABLETS. 


WE TRUST YOU! 
YOU TRUST US! 


NTRUST us with the making of your 
Overcoat. You gain muny advantages 
by ordering early from us. It will be 

the very best 30/- Overcoat offered at the 
rice; it will be known as the 
CHANDOS, and you can have 
it immediately on credit. Pay 
a emull deposit and the first 
inatalment one month 
afterwards, Tho CHAN- 
DOS Overcoat is a stylish 
modern form of S. B. 
Chesterfield. It is fully 
illustrated in our Cata- 
logue and is right in length f% 
(not starved for cloth), full 
of good shape, good cloth, 
ant good tailoring. The 
shoulders are gracefully 
built, not eslouching, such 
as ready-mude coats, or 
betraying the artificiality 
of wrong and superfluous 
padding. Poor tailoring 
gives that kind of Over- 
coat. The CHANDOS 
Overcoat, Catesbys’ popu- 
lar piece of Winter tuilor- 
ing, is a freedom-giving 
Overvoat that grants the 
upright bearing of a well- " 
dressed man. Newast fabrics (not sold else- 
where) are used in the CHANDOS Creat. 


BO/- 2%, Re 
= a U east 
Terms; “for cash. 

Writo for patterns st once. With potters and simple 


self-measurement form we will senda spl ondidly illustrated 
book of new styles. Every coat acdc to measure. 


CATESBYS L"™ 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Rear, LONCOM, w. 
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Our Magic Red ‘Box 


What It Really Is and Ite Mission, — 


OppvsiTE you will see a picture of a little box. 
If you are an old reader you will know all about it, 
and write for one immediately. If you are & new 


reader, will listen a moment while we 
tell you all about the little box ? . 
It is really a Lent Savings Box. The idea is that 


during Lent you will deny yourself something. 
You will give up one or two pipes a day if you are 
@ man, or deny those sweets you were 
going to buy if you are a lady. 

Well, we want you to drop the pennies you have 
saved in the Lent Savings Box, and to ask your 
friends te drop their permies in as well. 

It is quite o emall box, only three inches in 
length and two and a half inches in height, so a few 
shilling’s-worth of coppers wi fill one to 
overflowing. ; 

On the box itself is a label which tells you why 
we want you to put those pennies you have sav 
init. Part of the label reads ‘ Lent Savings for the 
Fresh Air Ford. Ninepence will pay for a poor 
child to have @ day in the country. Ten shillings 
will cnable a child to spend two weeks at the 
seaside.” 

I: you knock off a pipe a day during Lent you will 
have saved three ounces of tobacco. The money 
you would have spent will take a child into the 
country and give it one whole day’s happiness ! 
Will you deny yourself that pipe ? 

Ladies who deny themselves a few sweets, or & 


visit to the picture palace occasionally can drop ! on your chair. It probably slipped from your 


those pennies in easily. 


Songs + Singers 
“The Stories of Famous Melodies. 


“THE MAN WHO BROKE THE BANK AT 
MONTE CARLO.” 


Sung by CHARLES COBURN. 


TneEReE are very few music-hall ditties which can 
stand the test of twenty years, yet this is the rare 
distinction that ‘“‘The Man Who Broke the Bank 
et Monte Carlo” can claim. 

It is, in fact, more than twenty years since Mr. 
Charles Coburn, se diffidently, he admits, first 
put on the song, he still sings it. 

“ At first I thought some of the lines would be 
above the heads of the average music-hall 
audience, and I was afraid to tackle the song,” he 
says. ‘But the rhythm and ‘go’ of the chorus 

roved stronger than my fears, and I have never 
fad to repent taking up ‘The Man Who Broke 
the Bank.’ 

“The song was offered to, and rejected by, 
sevcral eminent comedians before it was submitted 
to me. It did not ‘catch on’ directly I sang it, 


DEAD MAN'S GRIP (continucd from page 787). | 
was a friend of Brand’s—another fact not entirely 
to his credit. 

Then there was the little child, Olive Strode. She 
had perjured herself in court. Was she, of was she 
not, shiclding her owr father? Jephson recalled her 
terrified glances towards Brand when Philip's counsel 
was examining her, and her answer, which was 
obviously = in accordance with that signal of 
Brand's, which only Jephson had observed. All the 
child's untruthful evidence in the court had been 
prompted by Hesketh Brand. It was therefore 
practically certain that for some reason, yet to be 
discovered, it was he who, from the very of the 
tragedy, had forced Rachel Strode’s little daughtes 
to do her best to swear away the life of Philip 
Derwent. 

What was Hesketh Brand’s part in this many- 
sided puzzle ? mused Jephson over his seventeenth 
bull's-cye. Had he prompted Olive to swear that 
Philip Derwent was the man who came out of the 
toom, simply from vindictive spite and jealousy of 
the man who had won Joan Lester's love? It was 
clear that Brand wanted Joan, but he was not likely 
to risk Olive betraying him merely for the satisfaction 
of getting Derwent swung, nor was he likely to ehicld 
tke rca] murderer for the same reason. No, the reason 
was  dooper one, and Mr. Hesketh Brand, as Jephson 
had already discovered, was a very nasty customer. 

Was Brand the murderer? As yet Jophson knew 
ef no motive, 

Was Robert Kirke the murderer? Was there 
¢xuth in Brand’s assertion that he could only s 


—'*Come when you 
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WHAT DYSPEPTICS SHOULD EAT. 
A PHYSICIAN'S ADVICE. 
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little kiddies of your own, let 
the Magic Box. Tell them 
little kiddies who live in dingy 


If you have ony 
them help to fil 
about those other 


houses, shu’ out from the fresh air by choking Sees 

smoke and hopeless poverty. Your little ones “Indi and practically all forme ct 
can give up having jam an cake for tea during | stomach trouble are, nine times out of ten, due to 
Lent, if you will let them, and the pennies | acidity ; therefore stomach sufferers should, when. 
saved tha wa will not only make some child | ever possible, avoid eating food that is acid in its 
happy, but will have sown the first seeds of | nature, or which by chemical action in th» 


sympathy and generosity in your own children’s 
hearts. 

But you must write for a box 
nd will go 


stomach develops acidity. Unfortunately, suc, 
a rule eliminates most f which are pleasant 
to the taste as well as those which are rich in 
blood, flesh and nerve building properties. This 
is the reason why dyspeptica and stomach sni- 
ferers are usually so thin, emaciated and lackin 
in that vital energy which can only come from « 
well-fed body. For the benefit of those sufferer, 
who bave been obliged to exclude from their «ii 
all starchy, sweet, or fatty food, and are tryii ; 
to keep up a miserable existence on en pre: 
ducts, I would suggest that you should try a me.:! 
of any food or foods which bar may like is, 
moderate amount, taking immediately afterwar: 
half a teaspoonful of bisurated magnesia in : 
little hot or cold water. This will neutralise 2) 
acid which may ‘be present, or which may | 
formed, and instead of the usual feeling of un- 
easiness and fulness, you will find that your fo. | 
agreea with you perfectly. Bisurated mayne: « 
is doubtless the best food corrective and ants: | 
known. It is not a medicine, and has no dis 
action on the stomach; but by neutralising U - 
acidity of the food contents, and thus removi: + 
the source of the acid irritation which inflan 
the delicate stomach lining, it does more tli. 
could possibly be done by any drug or medici. 
Asa physician I believe in the use of mediein: 
whenever necessary, but I must admit that ! 
cannot see the sense of dosing an intlamed an: 
irritated stomach with drugs instead of gett'» < 
rid of the acid—the cause of all the trouble. (-. 
a little bisurated magnesia from your chemi:t. 
cat what you want at your next meal, take sum: 
of the bisurated magnesia as directed above, aud 
see if I'm not right. 


at once. Lent is 


almost here now, a ever so quickly, 


This 1s one of 
the magic red 
boxes which 
a wewant you to 
fillfor the sake 
of the kiddies. 


especially if you have one of these Lent Savings’ 
xes. 


If * will, write to-day to the Hon. Secretary, 
F.A.F., 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. A 
postcard will do, You will get your box by return 
of post. 

Thank you! 


“ Haven't you forgotten something, sir?” said 
the waiter to the diner who did not believe in tips. 

“Tf IT have, you may kcep it for your honesty,” 
was the grumpy reply. 

“Thank you, sir. You left this fat pocktet-book 


pocket.’ 


—_—a_ 


but once it started it went on and became the most 
popular ditty of its period. 

“*The Man Who Broke thc Bank’ has been 
translated into almost every European language ; 
it was introduced into a Gaiety Theatre play; 
at various times the music of the song has been used, 
in some form or another, no fewer than seven times 
in the same music-hall programme; and an 
American comedian is said to base madc a fortune by 
expiating it.” 

"hen the song was at the height of its glory most 
people knew Mr. Coburn as the singer of it. There 
were & few who didn’t, howevcr. One of them 
was an Irishman. 

The comedian and this Irishman happened to be 
sharing the same jaunting-car on their way to & 
railway station on one occasion. 

They began to talk, and the singer remarked, 
by way of introducing himself, ‘‘ You may have 
heard my name; I’m Charles Coburn—‘ The Man 
Who Broke the Bank at Monto Carlo.’ ” 

The Irishman looked at him sympcthetically. 

“Is that so?” he said. ‘‘ And I suppose you 
spent it all? Well, it’s just as I always say, 
“come easy, go casy!’” 

(Next week: **I Do Like to be Beside the Seaside.’’) 


to clear Derwent with Joan Lesict’s consent? Was he 
Brand’s accomplice ? The mattcr now resolved itself 
into this—either Brand or Kirke, or an unknown 
person whom Jephson had mentally called X, had 
murdered Joseph Lestcr. Possibly the motive was 
in connection with a dispute over money, as the -£5 
note suggested. It was also on the cards that the old 
map had cither been robbed or had lately paid away 
largo sums of money, for he was well known as a 
miser, and there was practically no money found 
after his death. 

Whichever ide it was, there was only ono person 
besides the actual murderer or murderers who held the 
key of the mystery. 

‘And that person was tho tiny child, Olive Strode. 

She was going away quitc soon to live in the country, 
Joan had told him. Jephson, by his dying fire, re- 
solved that when she was right away from all her old 
asscciations, above all from the baleful influence of 
Hesketh Brand, he would go down and sce her. 

Knowing well that Jephson knew that ber story had 
now etc to be untrue, perhaps she could be pre- 
vailed upon to speak tho truth. 

He also decided, among other things, that he would 
track Robert Kirke and on an interview with him. 
And then there was Sally Derwent to be found. 

The clock struck half-past two as Jephson, carefully 
placing his black note-book under his pillow, and his 
supply of bull's-eyes for the night, together with his 
eloctric torch on a small table by his bed, slipped 
wearily between the shects and closed his cavernous 
eyes. 


(Another splendid instalment next week.) 


a 


«Yes, Lam more than thirty pounds lighter 
than whin I last sa:c you, and you may well 
be surp.ised, It was that beautiful Antipon 
treatment that performs the miracle, and 
I recommend tt you both with grateful 
sincerity.” 


Antipon is sold in bottles, price 23. 6d. and 4s, ¢d., by 
Chemists, Stores, &c. 


Py 


TOFFEE. 
Lt ME. & 


are bid, andebjd, when you come.I want better. Of” 
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Please, Don’t Get Run Over! 


Thirty-five Thousand Penple were Killed and 
Injured in Street Accidents in the United 
Kingdom Last Year. 


Saas 3 Article and You Won't Have to Jump 
ike a Kangaroo to Save Your Life. 
TuERE aro not many inhabitants in our big 
industrial cities that have not, at some timo of 
{heir lives, narrowly escaped being run over in the 
busy streets, fo. the advent of the motor vehicle 
has converted most congested thoroughfares into 
veritable death traps for the unwary. 
But the most traffic-ridden centres in our big 


The safest way to cross busy strects ts to follow the 
course shown by the dotted lines. In this way you 
are always facing the approaching truffic. 


towns should not present much difficulty to the 
individual who follows out the important rules 
which are laid down in this article. A few minutes’ 
ktudy of the following pictures may prevent you 
from sharing. the fate of the thirty-five thousand 
people who were killed and injured in street acci- 
dents in the United Kingdom last year. 

A golden rule to renember when crossing traffic- 
congested strects is never to take your eyes off 
approaching traffic. The first picture illustrates 
how best to carry out this important maxim. As 


Any number of people ave killed in siveet accidents 
by walking behind stationary tran-cars and stepping 
tn front of a car on the other line. 


evoryone knows, the rule of the road for all vehicles 
is “keep to the left.” Hence the problem you 
have to face when crossing a busy street is to pass 
through two lines of traffic moving in opposito | 
directions in two parallel lines. 

Most people make the mistake of endeavouring 
to cut straight through these lines of moving 
vehicles, often with disestrous results. The correct 
solution of the problem is to cross as shown by the 
dotted lines in Fig. 1. Form an imaginary apex 
as you cross, and in this way you cannot fail to 
keop your eyes on approaching vebicles which 
bycil danger. 

The rulo of the road prevents any vehicle 


Be careful that a vehicle standing by the pavement 
dces not screen the approaching traffic, when you 
step off the footway. 


approaching you from the opposite dircction, 80 
that you can with perfect safety concentrate your 
attention on the traffic coming towards you, and 
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the same of course applics when you cross tho 
secon‘t line of trafic. 

Fig. 2 illustrates a very common form of street 
tragedy which of recent months has resulted in 
so many deaths that the London County Council 
have had special warnings to their passengers 
placed in all their trams. What happens is this: 

A passenger alights from a tram in the middle of 
a busy thoroughfa:e, and, wishing to reach the 
opposite pavement, proceeds to pass behind the 
stationary vehicle. Coming in the opposite direc- 
tion is another tram-car, which the unsuspecting 
victim does not see by reason of the nearer vehicle, 
which effectively screens it, neither does tho 
warning bell of the second tram rise above tho din 
of the surrounding traffic. The passenger steps from 
behind the first tram on to the line, and the second 
vehicle swooping down claims another victim. 

The moral, of course, is that. you should always 
see that the other line is clear before stepping 
from behind a tram-car. When such situations 
arise a moment’s thought may mean the difference 
between life and death. 

A similar cause of street tragedies, and 
one that should be carefully guarded against, is 
shown in Fig. 3. A vehiclo rests stationary by 
the pavement, and the unsuspecting foot passenger 
steps out behind it to cross the road. He does not 


Always stand still if you get into thick traffic and 
cannot go forward. To dodge avout is fatal. 


realise that the still vehicle acts a3 a screen which 
prevents him noticing tho approach of vehicles 
on the same sie of the road. Hence in nino cases 
out of ten he steps right in front of a fast-approach- 
ing vehicle. The driver secs too late the thoughtless 
one’s approach and another name is added to the 
street casualty list. . 

It is a very common fallacy to believo that 
drivers of motor vehicles in ovr busy strects 
will rm down foot passengers without com- 
p:netion if they are not agile in moving out 
of their path. With this thought in mind never 
attempt to rush back when once you have started 


Never atlenipt to wend your way Uveuyha block of 


Jj it comincnees to more, you can easily 


@ cr sicd, 


still traffic. 


to cross a busy thoroughfare. If your path ahead 
is impeded or threatencd by fast moving traffic, 
stand still where you are. As Fig. 4 shows, to 
retrace your steps is suicidal. The driver of an 
approaching vehicle knows what to do if you 
remain stationary, but if you start forward, and 
then jump back and disconcert him, bo will not 
know what you are going to do, and will probably 
run you down out of pure helplessness. 

It is always a great temptation to endcavour 
to wend one’s way through a mass of stationary 
traffic which is being “hold up.” But such an 
experiment is against all tho unwritten laws of 
atreet safety. As our last picture shows, after 
you have penetrated to the heart of the stationary 
traffic in all probability it will commence to move. 
Then you are caught like a rat in a trap. In cases 
where still traflic is to be passed, always walk to 
the front or back of it if you value your safety. 


—for the five best mottoes I will give Novel Sealing Wan Sets. dark postexzrds 
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This 
Gentleman's 


"a 
YEARS’ 


ITCHING 


Cured at Home. 
_ “For seven years I had terrible 
itching and smarting piles,” writes Mr. 
J. H. Hughes, of 6 Garden Place, 
Mold, N. Wales. 

“T couldn't sit down at times, and could 
hardly move about. Day and night I was 
tortured until I was utterly worn-out. 

‘Dootors were puzzied by my obstinate 
case, which defied every treatment but 
Zam-Buk. This rare balm soothed away my 
pain and itching like magic, and gradually 
reduced the growth of piles until they 
stopped troubling me. I have now regained 
all my lost health and spirits, and have been 
an entirely different man since Zam-Buk 
completely cured me.” 


You can'tdo Letter than givethis uniqneand wor-d-famed 
Zo owe Buta trial it avne, Af all chamiste at U2¢ or 29, 


Learn to Sketch in Two Hours. 


An entirciy new method of drawing has been invente1 by A A. Brann, 
Director «2 the Association of Dee gnera, Artists, a) He astratcr: (the 
well-known commercial studio). Tne A.B.C. or Hicrogiyphte syatera of 
Drawing, which ts tuacht by correspondence, cnabio svudents to prodice 
creditable uxetche- after tho first leeson. The complete Course 
contains herdreds of origina devices (:he outcome of ex,ertence for 
obta ning iminediate fecility in remune-utive commercial drawing. 
Wrice today tor cocklot P, with full details and opinions of leading 
iMustraters, to 


A.B.C. School of Drawing, 46 Charcery Lane, London. 
a nck St ASSASSIN pn ERIS SSS 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS, 
and when writing to advertisers 
mention ‘ Pearsoa’s Wee'tly.” 


GARDENERS ! 


WT MISS 


SPECIAL 
SEED 
NUMBER 


an 


COMPLETE CARDEN CUICE. 
It Tells You 


WHAT TO_DO 
and 


HOW _TO_DO_IT. 


Tue SMALLHOLDER 


NOW SELLING. ONE PENNY. 


¢ 


‘Auction.’ (See prie 794.) 


‘ have recently come to light which rouse 
very rave suspiciva that the many recent tragedies 
of the air have not all been due to accident. 

The Royal Acto Club are at present inquiring 
thoroughly into the whole matter, the suspicions 
of fiving men having been aroused by three strange 
incidents that happened recently at Hendon. 
On two occasions the carburretters of aeroplanes 
were found tilled with water which could not 
possibly have got there accidentally. Luckily its 
presence was discovered in time, otherwise the 
engines would suddenly have stopped in mid-air. 
With a pilot who was inexperienced or lost his head 
there would have been one more aviation fatality— 
“due to some fault in the engine.” 

The latcst case was even graver. A naval 
lieutenant flying with a passenger suddenly heard 
a grating noise in his engino, which stopped. By 
great luck he managed to reach the ground in 
safety, though his monoplane was smashed. The 
engine was cxamined, and a large steel nut was 
found lying in it. This nut did not belong to the 
engine, and was in such a position that it must have 
cost some one twenty minutes’ hard work to get 
it there. 

The Airship Smuggler is About. 

A significant point is that all tliree recent attempts 
have been made on the same type of engine, as if to 
damage its reputation: However that may be, it 
would seem that murder in mid-air will have to be 
added to the list of crimes, 

Another 1913 criminal is the airship smuggler. 
Between {witzerland and Italy there are high 
Customs duties, and for scores of miles a literal 
“tariff wall” has been erected in the form of a high 
Larricade of wire netting, this boundary being 
patrolled by guards, During the last fow months 
there have hcen repeated rumours as to mysterious 
airships being seen and heard at night. 

The Italian authorities refuse to speak on the 


1915's New Crimes 


Some Daring Swindles and Crimes That Came in With 
the New Year. : 


————-__-———— 
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subject, but affidavits have been published in the 
Milan Press from peasants and patrols, to the 
effect that they had not only seen a small airship 
but fired at it. And it is known that large con- 
signments of contraband have lately got through. 

A wireless telegraphy operator recently appeared 
in a Berlin court on a curious charge. A message 
had come from a Hamburg transatlantic liner to 
the effect that an American copper king had 
suddenly been tckon seriously ill on board and was 
not expected to live. 

The copper magnate, it seems, had not been 
aboard at all, but was in Calumet, in excellent 
health. A connection was traced between the 
operator and a couple of shady Bourse financicrs, 

1913's Confidence Card Trick. 

The object of tho lying message had been to 
‘bear’ copper shares—t.e., to buy them as they 
fell in order to sell them on the rise that the con- 
tradiction of the false report would bring. The 
law was stretched to mect the case, and the foolish 
young “ wireless” man is now in prison. 

The very newest form of the confidence trick 
was, as far as is known, invented only a few 
months ago, and is really very neat. Lets of clubs 
and hotels are complaining just now of the well- 
dressed man who, after turning the conversation 
on thought-reading and telepathy, bets that he has 
a friend gifted with such strange powers that even 
when miles away he can tell the namo of any card 
selected. Tho challenge is usually taken. A card 
is turned up. Tho visitor says: ‘‘ Now ’phone up 
number so-and-so, and ask Mr. John Cartwright 
what card that is.’ The answer comes back 
correctly, and the triumphant ore collects his bets. 

The trick is a delightfully simple one. There is 
a code of fifty-two names, one for cach card, and 
the man at the other end of the ’phone knows, by the 
name he is asked for under, which the card in 
question is. 


Yah! Sneak ! You Pinched »y Laugh 


How Panto. Comedians Annoy one Another by Stealing ) 
Each Other’s “Hits.” é 


“Worrixe in pantomime is not by any means | which attracts the attention of the audience from 


a thirg of joy,” said a certain red-nosed “ comedy ” 


for the “show,” “for the comedians in the 


production are in many cases ‘up against’ each | Whittington’ on one accasion, I had 
; important song to sing in the kitchen scene, 


other, and cto their best to ‘ queer’ the ‘ business ’ 
of their fellcw-artistes. 

“ A favourite methed of ruining another pro.’s 

ags is by pretending not to understand them. 
omecian A will fire off a ‘nutty’ yarn to 
Conidian B, to which the latter will listen with 
a sokmn face, and at the erd of it, inquire, with a 
pained Icokh—‘ Is that supposed to be funny ?’ 

“To this way the laugh is transferred from the 
crigirator of the story to tke gentleman who 
criticisce it, and Ccmcdian A is very neatly scored off. 

“ Arcther trick is to ‘ anticipate gags.’ A will 
come down to the footlights ard, taking the audience 
into lis corficerce, will launch at them a yarn, 
the point of which, of course, is contained in the 
last line. But before A can reach this point, B 
flies into the ticach, and finishes the tale abruptly, 
leaving A to make the best be can of a very awkward 
situation. 

“Tas working once in a provincial pantomime, 
where the geitleman who was playing the 
impecunious ‘Baron’ in ‘Cinderella,’ used to 
evoke a certain smount of mirth by coming on in 
the kitcl.en scene with a board on his back bearing 
the tincc-horoured gag, ‘ For Sale, Cheap.’ 

“Animals” Spoil Your Show. 

“This alvays used to go very nicely indeed, 
but one night, the ‘ Ugly Sisters,’ who had a ‘ down’ 
on the untortunate Baron, managed to reverse the 
board Lefere the unsuspecting artiste went on. 
He came cown ‘ centre,’ and turning his back on 
the audicree, waited for the laugh, He waited 
quite a minute, but, necdless to say, there were 
only ‘ shrieks of silence.’ 

“ Personally, I have a very great objection to 
working with animal-impersonators in panto. 
Whey are nearly always up to some ingenious trick 


Jvow, ladies! Can ycu tell me “ What did the Butter Pat?” Be clever. 


gerthman to Mr. P. Doubleyou, as he was dressing stage. 
‘ 
I 


| 


i 


| 


'and they were only too well-found 


' slightest heed to my topical ditty, 


the comedian who is supposed to be holding the 


remember that in a preduction of ‘ Dick 
a& very 
) and at 
the rehearsal I objected to the ‘cat’ being present. 

“The stage-manager assured me, however, 
that the ‘cat’ would sit curled up by the fire, and 
not interfere with me, but I had m suspicions, 

f » for on the 
opening night tho people in front did not pay the 
but shrieked 
themselves hoarse over the wretchcd ‘cat,’ who 
was pretending to catch a mouse. I complained 
to the stage-manager, but he only smiled, and said 
that the people in front seemed to like the ‘ cat,’ 
and that he would rather cut out my gong than the 
mouse-catching. 

“Directly comedians of a certain type walk 
on the stage, they set themselves to * queering ’ 
other folks’ business, and that is why the run of 
a panto, is often a wretched ordeal for many of us. 

£100 Per—haps. 

“The most common form of annoyance, and 
one which is considered perfectly “legitimate, 
is the interpolation of gags to which it is difficult 
to reply humorously at an instant’s notice, Here 
is an illustration :— 

“A will approach B and sa. sardonically, ‘I 
hear that you get a salary of 200 per week, Is 
that so?’ Now B, taken by surprise, naturally 
does not know what to say. He hesitates, makes 
some futile reply, and the audience regard him as 
a very soft kind of comedian, 

“A then collars the laugh by walking off with 
the announcement, ‘ It’s more likely £100 -haps.’ 

“Good-natured comedians will, course, 
arrange these gags together and share the laugh, 
but not often does one meet these philanthropists 


in pantomime, They are the exceptions and not 
the rule,” 


sr 
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A DELICIOUS TEA-TABLE ATTRACTIC:, 
A really appetising, well-made cake may be described>.: , 
“bnokbone "of the tea-table, whilst it also affords a -i, rl 
take-at-odd-times snack. Such a dainty is the Orange « 
given in the following recipe and costing only about 7d. 

Take the weight of two eggs in butter, s sand flons, 4 
to the latter add two teaspoonfuls of Sandow’s Hoali) | 
Baking Powder. Beat the butter to a cream, and stir . 
sugar; drop in one beat and sprinkle in lightly h.! 
flour and the gra d of one orange. Next add th, 
of the flour, drop in the second ig me well, and tis. { 
the orange. Bake -quarters of an | - 
; tered ba Lis ¥ this cake, use half-a-pom 

ic sugar and the juice of an orange. 
Ths cular’ sed her to use Sandow’s Baking |... 
the most digestible, and most appetising resi: 
CT in all cakes, buns, loaves, pistiy. ; 
» pie-crust, &c., if allowed to stand, as there is no i. - 
rush them into theoven. This wonderful new Bakin. ' 
pound makes six of everyt' with which it is used, i: | 
of five from the same amount of ingredients, 

If further delicious recipes are desired the housewife li:-. , 
to send ee (or postcard to Sandow’s Health Foods I :: 
Elephant an Castle, London, 8.E., to receive a splendisi 
ery Book containing over 100 recipes for use on all ore. - 

ae Baking Powder is obtainable everywhere i) + 
packets. 
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aes oO mates oe eed 


omens 


THE WONDERFUL NEW BAKING COMPOUND 

AND HOUSEWIVES PRIDE AND FRIEND. 

Buy « Profit by a 1° Packet to-dav. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


BE_ASSURED 


that 
TO INSURE 
with the 


ACCIDENT & 


OC EA GUARANTEE 


Corporation Ltd., Moorgate St., Londoa, 


secures 


EASE O F MIND, 
Safeguarded_ Interests 


and 


Liberal Compensatio. 
MILLIONS PAID IN CLAIMS. 


YOU CAN MAKE THIS 
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(Turn to page 792. 


WEEK EXDIXG 
Jar. 25, 1913. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


20 YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Cabal. 

2. On the Tapis. 

3. Cock and Bull Story. 
4. Beanfeast. 

5. Recidivists. 

6. Montessori Teaching. 


They are every-day e ions, and I want 
you to explain them. I will give six half-guineas 
Ee oe explanations considered the clearest and 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
ou the back of s postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you cau—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address in ink. Names and addresses 
may not be typewritten or printed. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a separatu 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than Tuesday, 
January 28th. You may send all your postcards for 
this Somyenton in one envelope, provided it is 
addre as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No, 111. 


(1) NOLLE PROSEQUI (Legal). 

The attempt selected as the best was received from 
. B. Laurence, Walesby, Market Rasen, and was thus 
erpreased 3 

These Latin words, meaning literally ‘to be un- 
willing to proceed,” are used in English law to denote 
the fact that the plaintiff for some reason withdraws 
the action which he has brought, and does not intend 
to take further proceedings against the defendant, 


(2) WAY TICKET. 

H. Wilkins, 17 Vicarage Road, Gloucester, supplied 
th+ winning explanation in the following terms : 

Way tickcts are used in Germany and Switzerland 
to assist the bond-fide work-seeker on the road, and 
to discriminate him from the ‘ work-shy ”’ vagrant. 
A Local Government Board Committce recommended 
their English adoption in book-form, setting forth 
men’s trades, personal descriptions, destinations, and 
signatures, 


(3) TILL ALL IS BLUE. 

This phrase was best defined by the prize-winner> 
J. Murray, Southcote, Somerset Road, Tunbridge Wells : 
. Strong language is known as “‘ sulphurous language,” 
being D gestae considered as appropriate for the 
infernal regions, with their legendary blue flames of 
burning brimstone. ‘‘ To make the air all round lovk 
blue” is a Western American tribute to a varied and 
exhaustive vocabulary. 


(4) THE HOME COUNTIES. 

The prize of 10s. 6d. has been awarded to R. C. Brett, 
Berwyn, Vicar’s Cross, Chestcr, for the following ex plana- 
tion: 

The counties usually included in this expression arc 
Middlesex, Kent, Essex, Hertfordshire, and Surrey, 
heing those which are “ near neighbours ** of London. 
The world-wide importance of the great Metropolis 
has given birth to this phrase which emphasises London 
as the national home of Englishmen. 


(5) TRIAL OF THE PYX. 

In this contest the winning explanction wes conti dhuted 
hy W. P. Nairae, Cherrybank, Perth, and was worded ae 
follows: 

Tho pyz is a box kept in the Royal Mint, in which 
arc deposited sample coins. A jury of goldsmiths, 
under the dircction of tho King's Remembranccr, 
annually test these coins to guarantce theie conforma- 
tion to tho legal standard. ‘This tes! is called the 
“ Trial of the Pyx.” | 


(6) TITAN. ; 

W. J. Boycott, Thorpe St. Andvar, Norwich, has becin 
awarded the prize of hulf-a-guinca for the best definition 
of this term: . 

The Titans, in Greck mythology, were demigods of 
great stature, children of Uranus (Heaven) and Gaa 
(Earth). They wero mostly hostile to tho gods, and 
friendly to mortals. Tho word ‘Titan’ is used to 
denote any person cast in a gigantic mould, either 


physically or intellcctually. 
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GREAT 


TEA WRAPPER 


COMPETITION. 
Ist PRIZE £150 


2nd PRIZE .. . 100 


3rd PRIZE .. - 50 
4 Prizes of £25 e 
10 Prizes of £10 

20 Prizes of £5 

100 Prizes of £1 

2,000 Prizes of 10s. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
1,000 
3,000 Prizes of 5s. ie 750 


5,137 Amount: 2,450 


HOW TO COMPETE. 


All you require to do is to save the Wrappers taken from } 1b, 4 1b, or 1b. 
packets of LIPTONS TEA, 1s. 9d.. 1s. Gd., Is. 4d., and Is, 2d. qualities. 

The prizes will be awarded to the competitors sending in the Wrappers which 
show the largest cash value of Tca purchased. For example : 


12 ONE POUND WRAPPERS, or ? £110 
24 HALF-POUND WRAPPERS of 1.9 TEA will cqual 


) 
14 ONE POUND WRAPPERS, or ? 
28 HALF POUND WRAPPERS, or Cs1 10 
56 QUARTER-POUND WRAPPERS of 1.6 TEA will equal ) 


15 ONE POUND WRAPPERS, or ? 
30 HALF-POUND WRAPPERS, or £1 0 0 
60.QUARTER-POUND WRAPPERS of 1 4 TEA will equal ) 

Customers ordering our Tea in 51b,, 71b.. 191b., or 20ib. tins will find a printed 


card enclosed, representing the value of their purchase. Such cards will ba acceptel 
und counted as eyuivalent to the number of wrappers montioued (hore on, 


It is important to remember that it is not the greatest number of Wrappers which 
will win, bat those showing the most monzy expended in buying LIPLONS TEA. 
HOW, WHERE, AND WHEN TO SEND WRAPPERS AND CARDS. 


Namo and full postal address must be enclosed in all parcels of Wrappers, which 
must be sent to ; 
LIPTONS TEA WRAPPER COMPETITION, 
GOUGH HOUSE, GOUGH SQUARE, LONDON, E.C., 
and be received no} later than MONDAY, MARCH 3lst, 1913. List, stating quantity 
and size of Wrappers sent, should also bo enclosed. 


Competitors failing to observe the foregoing instructions will 
be disqualified. 


The counting will be conducted by the “Competition Department” of the Darty 
Mat, and the figures arrived at must be accepted as final. 


Competitors enter upon this distinct understanding. 
The result will be announced in the DarLy Marcas early as the adjudication permits. 


The rules are so simple that correspondence cannot be entered into. 


LIPTON Lrp. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Vegetable Rissoles (a tasty way of using up cold 


vegetables). 
Take some cold potaioes, mash them, and add 


any cold vegetables which may be left over from 
the previous day. Mash all together, and bind 
with an egg and a little butter. Season well with 
pepper and salt, then form the mixture into little 
balls, dip each into egg and breadcrumbs, and fry 
in hot fat to a golden colour, Drain on kitchen 
paper, and serve. : 

Chestnut Biscuits. ; 

Take half a pound of chestnuts and Loil them 
till tender, then rub them through a sieve, aud add 
threequarters of a pound of sugar. Melt two ounces 
of chocolate in one-sixteenth of a pint of water and 
stir over the fire till smooth, then add to the 
chestnut pulp. Mix lightly with the white of an 
egg very stifly whipped. Drop on wafer papers 
in lumps. A few drops of essence of vanilla may 
be addod if preferred. 

Cabinet Pudding. 

Well grease a pudding mould. Decorate the 
sides with the halves of crystallised cherries. 
Place some stale sponge cake in the mould. Then 
beat together two eggs, add half a pint of milk 
and beat again; stir into this a tablespoonful of 
caster sugar anda teaspoonful of vanilla flavouring. 
Pour this into the mould, cover with greased paper, 
and steam for one hour. Raisins or candied pecl 
may be used to decorate the mould in place of 
cherries if preferred. 


Two Ways of Cooking Ox-tails. 
Ox-tall Soup. 

Wash an ox-tail and cut it in pieces. Then put 
one ounce of butter or dripping into a saucepan and 
allow it to melt. Then place in the pan one onion, 
sliced and chopped, three small sticks of celery 
and two carrots, all cut up emall. Cook for fifteen 
minttes, turning continually to prevent them from 
burning. Then put in three pints of water, the 
ox-tail, a blade of mace, two cloves, and pepper 
and salt to taste. Simmer for three hours, then 
dish up. 

Stewed Ox-tall. 

Wash an ox-tail and cut it into pieces. Roll 
each piece in seasoned flour, then place in a stewpan, 
with carrots cut in rounds, an onion sliced, a dusting 
of pepper and’ salt, and enough water to cover. 
Stew for two hours and a half. 

Inexpensive Puddings. 
Sago and Apple Pudding. 

Take one teacupful of small sago, wash well, 
and boil in milk till nearly cooked. Then pare, 
core, and slice a few apples. Grease a puddirg- 
basin, put in a little of the sago, then some of the 
apples, add a little sugar and a squeeze of lemon- 
juice, then put more sugo and apples and sugar till 
the basin is full, letting the top layer be of sago. Cover 
with a greased paper or pudding cloth and boil for 
three-quarters of an hour, 

Date Pudding. 

Take one pound and a half of dates, stone and 
chop them me Then chop four ounces of suet 
and mix it with two ounces of breadcrumbs, two 
ounces of flour, and four ounces of Demerara sugar. 

° Beat an egg and add it to the mixture. Stir in the 
chopped dates, and pour all into a well-greased 
basin. Cover and steam or boil for one hour, then 
turn out and serve very hot with any sweet sauce. 
ee deena teen heen 


TRULY A LIGHTNING CURE. 


Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure cures Bronchial 
Cough 


IN 48 HOURS. 
“ After first day’s treatment a good night’s rest, 
and no cough.—Following night cough quite 
ceased.—Fourth day back to school”’ is Mrs, Van 
Moere’s brief summing up of her little boy’s cure 
of an acute Bronchial cough by Veno’s Lightning 
Cough Cure. Mrs. Van Moere, who lives at 
36 Alexandra Avenue, Southall, Middiesex, 
further writes: “ Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure 
is indeed a Lightning Cure. My little boy came 
home from school with a very bad congb, but in 
two days Veno’s hud cured it, as algo it had cured 
both my boys last winter of a similar trouble. I 
find the firet half-teaspoonful gives relief, and a 
cure inevitably follows.” Veno's Lightning Cough 
Cure is a perfect remedy for all diseases of chest, 
lungs. and throat, in children or adults. Price 
vid., 1/14, and 2,9, of all chentisis. 


—For the five best replies I will 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. 


“WEEK ENDING’ 
JAN. 25, 1913. 


HOME HINTS. 


To Renovate Black Velvet, 

Rub a little butter over it, using a black cloth 

to rub it in with, 
New Tin Ware 

‘Should be rubbed over with lard and 
thoroughly heated in the oven, It will then never 
rust. 
A Few Drops of Methylated Spirit 

Added to the polish used for brasses wii! 
prevent them from tarnishing as quickly as they 
otherwise would. : 
To Heat Plates and Dishes Quickly, 

Do not place them in the oven, as this discoliars 
them. Pour boiling water over them and leay- 
for a minute or two. : 

To Prevent Silver from Tarnishing 

Rub with a few drops of olive oil Ibecf. re 
putting away. When required, wash in warm sun) 
water and it will look quite bright. : 
Aluminium Cooking Utensils 

Should never be washed with soda, as ihis 
makcs them dull and shabby-looking. Warm water 
and soap should be used, and a polish given with a 
soft cloth after drying them. 


HOW TO MAKE SHORT PASTRY. 


nice enough for use on almost any 
occasion pr that you make st carefully. You 
very seldom need to attempt flaky pastry at all, as 
the short kind is much cheaper and more digestible.) 


A Good Recipe. 
Tb. of flour. : , 
} lb. of fat (butter, lard, ctarified dripping, or 
suet. You may use one only of these, or a small 
quantity of each in order to make up the required 
weight). 
A pinch of salt. 
1} to 2 wineglassfuls of cold water. 


Mixing the Materials. 


Put your flour into a basin and shake the salt 
into it: Cut the fat up into small pieces with @ 
knife, and work it into the flour by crumbling it 
lightly with the tips of your fingers. . 

Some people press or squeeze the fat into the 
flour, but this tends to make the pastry heavy. 
You must rub it lightly so that the finished mixture 
is all in little crumbs. 

Now make a hole in the centre of the flour, pour 
half a wineglassful of water into it, and begin to 
stir from the centre with the blade of a knife. Add 
more water hy a few drops at a time till all the 
flour sticks together in a loose lump. 

Your lump must not be wet like putty. It must 
only be so damp that it sticks together when you 


(Short pastry is 


Three Uses for Ammonia. 
A Pew Drops 
Placed in the water in which combs and brus!s3 
are washed, cleans them quickly and casily. 


To Remove Dirt from Painted Woodwork 

Rub with a rag dipped in ammonia and watcr. 
To Remove Stains from Carpets; 

Rub with a rag dipped in liquid ammonia, 


Two Hints for the Home Neediewoman. 
when Darning Woollen Underwear 

Use lvosely-twisted knitting silk. This will 
not shrink as wool does, and after washing wiil 
be of almost the same thickness as the garmeit 
itself if the darning is done loosely. 
When Knitting Socks or Stockings 

Knit the heel with a reel of ordinary machine- 
silk and wool together. It will then wear twics 
as long. 


ee 
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HOME-MADE CARPET BEATER. 


Ip you have an old garden hose which is past uso 
in the garden, don’t throw it away. Take a threc- 
foot length of the hose and slip ore end on a two- 

foot length of 
an old broom- 
handlo aud 
eecure it firmly 
with a few tacks 
and some string. 
Cut tho lvvse 
ends of the hose, allowing them to hang from the part 
fastened to the broom handle, and you will have a 
most excellent beater for rugs and carpets. 


Five Hints About Cooking Bacon 
or Ham. 
Put Half a Dozen Cloves 

And a cupful of vinegar into the water, thi¢ 
greatly improves the favour of a ham or picce «f 
bacon. 

Very Sait Bacon 

Will be much improved if, after being slic), 
it is placed in cold water and allowed to boil fir 
two minutes before being fried. 

Before Boiling a Ham 

Soak it for several hours, changing the wat«r 
at least twice during this time. 
When Boiled, 

Take the lid off the saucepan and let the hain 
get quite cold in the liquor in which it was boiled. 
To Boil, 

Place the ham in cold water and allow twentv- 
five minutes for every pound, after the water his 
come to the boil. 


NO MORE INFLUENZA. 


A FREE PRESCRIPTION THAT DOES iTs 
WORK INSTANTLY. 


From a correspondent: “A friend handed ms 
the following prescription that he said he had cut 
from the paper: Go to the nearest chemist’s shop 
and get 60 grains of Kephaldol in tablet form. 
For colds take two or three tablets, with a warm 
drink when going to bed, and two more the fir-t 
thing in the morning. To rclieve pain take tw” 
tablets at once, and then one every hour t | 
relieved. 

“It seems strange that such a simple prese.i- 
tion can do somuch. Tafterwards found cut (!:..’ 
the prescription originally came from a profes~ . 
in one of the famous Vienna hospitals. Be 11. 
as it may, the next morning my cold was cv . 
pletely gone. I now always lisep the prescript:.. 
handy, and if any member of my family is sufe'- 
ing from colds or pain of any kind, whether Rle:'- 
matism, Neurulgia, Headache, etc., weimmedi:ts ¥ 
resort to the tablets, and are always assur-t ct 
instant relief.” 


press it with your hands. If it is too wet it will 
cling to the sides of the basin; but if it is just 
right, it will leave the basin quite dry and clean. 

Sprinkle a little flour on the pastry-board and 
rub a little on your rolling-pin. Lay the lump of 
dough on the board, shape it into a neat square’ 
with your hands, and roll‘it out by short quick 
strokes, You must always roll straight forwards— 
never sideways or round the corner. If you want 
to alter the shape you must pull it with your hands ; 
but you must not let the roller press it in any 
direction except straight forwards. 

Short pastry requires only one rolling ; it should 
be cut up at once, fitted on to the dish or patty- 
tins, and put into the oven as quickly as possible. 


The Baking. 


A good oven is needed for short pastry. Put 
your pie in, shut the door, and do not open it again 
for at least five minutes unless you notice a smell 
of burning. It is necessary for the pastry to rise 
well before you venture to look at it. If you find 
that it is burning, you may cover it with a shcet of 
greased paper. At the end of about ten minutes, 
you may move the pie to a cooler shelf of the oven 
and leave it there till it is cooked right through. 


Different Ways tof Doing Things. 


Quite a nice pastry may be made with Icss fat 
than the quantity given in the recipe. Many pcople 
use as little as 2 oz. of fat to 3 lb. of four. In this 
case, you should add 4} teaspoonful of bahing- 
powder, which will help the pastry to rise. ‘Ihe 
crust made with baking-powder is short and scft, 
more like scones than like pastry. It should not be 
rolled quite as thinly as a richer kind, 


give Blue Bird Brooches. Mark postcards ‘‘Butler.”” (See page 794.) 


oe att Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 733 


— 


Special to Housewives ! 


Give up the old hard-rubbing way of polishing 
and try the easy way— 


the GLOBE way ! 


A few drops of Globe Liquid—the sprinkler-top can 
allows you to take out just what you want—or a smcar 
of Globe Paste are all that is necessary. Rub gently, 
polish with a soft cloth, and you have the most brilliant 
shine—the Globe shine. No other polish will give 
you this shine so easily and so quickly. And the Globe 
shine lasts— your brasses, etc., will not need cleaning 
half so frequently. 


Globe cannot scratch even the finest metals, so use it for 
all your bright metals. It will save hours of drudgery! 


GLOBE, the British Metal Polish, is made in two forms— 
paste and liquid—identical in their polishing properties. 


PASTE-—1d. 2). 44. and larger tins. 


LIQUID (in spriakler-top cans, which prevent waste) 
2d, 6d. 1/- and larger sizes. 


Of Grocers aud Stores everywhere, 


GLOBE PRIZE SCHEME. Mi np 
Thousands of valuable prizes are given to han calle aed 
users of Globe. Ask your dealer, or send ‘ 
postcard to Raimes & Co. Ltd., Bow, s s 
London, E., for full prize list & particulars. eo, 


_——_— 
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Tris week I have 
i two important an- 
nouncements to make. The first is that owing tothe 
increacod popularity of our “ Middles” Competi- 
tion, Lam able still further to swell the already 
splendid list of prizes. As you will see by turning 
to page 796, the prizes offered this week are £100, 
£60, £49, £20, £20, £20, £20, £20, as well as prizes 
of £5, 103., and 3a. 
It is a wonderful list of prizes, and if you have 
never entered a competition before you should 
certainly have a try at “ Middles " this week. 


£250 MUST BEB WON. 

‘The second announcement is 
£250 Football Competition. 

This week’s coupon—on page 7S0—contains the 
names of teams which are playing in the Second 
Round of the English Cup. For this contest we 
have devided to pay the £250 to the reader from 
whom we receive is proves to be the correct 
or Most Nearly Correct forecasts of the 
results of the matches. 

Here is on opportunity to make your knowledge 
of football win you a fortune. Somebody has 
GOT ty win. Make up your mind that it shall 
be you. 

TURKEY SPEAKS. 

Tune is a good deal of Turkey Trotting just now, 

so I hope you will enjoy the change of the turkey 


S 


regarding our 


speaking. 
“Why I hate Christmas—from a turkey’s point 
of view,’ was the subject of a reccnt Fcotline 


contest, the result of which is on page 780. 

Hore is what three readers think the turkey 
would say : 

“Hato Christmas? Yes, it’s so fatal to our 
race. Cut off in our prime, suffcring the ordeal 
by fire, turn limb from limb, and the best reward 
we can hope for is “oblivion.” For after being 
dismembered, it’s only the bad turkey that is 
re-membered.” 

Turkey No. 2: 

“Pluck me! I hate this Christmas most of all! 
I wouldn't mind being mixed up with Creece— 
that's natural. But when people insist on clucking 
ancient gags about ‘Servia right* and Turkey 
Trots, I am glad to be in prime condition for 
crossing the River Plate. So carve away!” 

Turkey No. 3: 

“T hate Christmas because I'm doomed to die. 
I ara found ‘guilty’ of being a good bird, and, 
because I'm fat, I'm sold, imprisoned, and put to 
death. But there is one consolation—when I’m 
put on the balances I'm never found wanting.” 


WHY THE CHIMNEY PLUE. 
“ Because the grate was false,” so says one of 

my lady-readers in answer to @ recent Footline 

contest question: “ Why the Chimney Flue ?” 

The answers in this contest are particularly 
smart; in fact, nearly as’smart as the blue-bird 
brooches which have been sent to the winners, 
a list of whom appears on page 780. 

Two other smart answers to this question are: 

“Because there was a ‘flare up’ every day,” 
and ‘“ Because it heard the fireside gossip.” 
“£100 FOR SIXPENCE." 

fs acknowledging the £100 prize for “ Middles,” 
No. 42, Mr. H. Cecil writes: ‘‘ How to thank you 
jor this magnificent prize I do not know. £100 
ior sixpence is a big return. Although I have been 
trying all the time for the big prize, somehow I 
rever expected to win it. That I have done so 
secms wonderful and unreal, even with the result 
ard your cheque before me.”’-—— 

By this time Mr. Cecil has probably changed his 
cheane fer a hundred golden sovereigns and he will 
surely have no doubt about the reality of those. 
if you would like to have an experience similar to 
Mr. Cecil's, turn to page 706 and try for the £100 
prize yourself. 

A DOG STORY. 

H. W. B. recently won a small prize in P.W., and 
in wiiting to thank me, be adds: “ very week I 
vive my dog a penny, and she goes round to my 
newsagent and gets inv Pearson's for me. A week 
er two ago I gave ber the penny, but she brought 
it back. J sent her off again, but again she 
returncd. Then 1 acccimpanied her, and said 
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to the newsagent: ‘What’s the matter with 
Trixie?’ ‘I don’t know,’ he replied. ‘I saw her 
with the penny in her mouth looking at the placard. 
So I looked at your placard and it read ‘ Double 
Number, 2d.’ ”’-——— 

That's quite a good dog story, H. W. B., and I 
think that I ought to send Trixie a dog biscuit 
instead of forwarding you a penknife! I keep a 
dog myself, but I won't try to cap your story ! 
WHY “ SALARY"? 

Nownrxa is more interesting {o mere man as B 
rule than his salary. ‘ But why salary ? ” asks 
Horerty. “I have heard that there is quite an 
interesting derivation of the word, and if so I am 
pretty sure you can tell me.” —— 

You have come to the right source, HorEFUr. In 
olden days Roman soldiers received a daily allow- 
ance of salt as part of their pay. The Latin for 
salt is sal, and when in course of time the salt 
payment was abolished and a money payment 
substituted the extra money was called salavium, oF 
salt money. This explanation probably accounts 
for the expression: *‘ A man is not worth his salt,” 
that is, not worth his “ salt moncy.” 

DON’T Skip “ PBARSON'S WEEKLY."" 

JouANNESBURG lives in South Africa, and 
writes: ‘I am pleased to note that you have seen 
the crror of your ways and decided to give us a 
chance in your competitions. I predict a big 
entry for your Colonial ‘ Middles,’ and I hope that 
you will find it possible to make them more frequent. 
I missed your first competition because T have been 
in the Kabit of skipping that section, sccirg it 
gave one a sort of ‘Ieft out in the cold’ sensation, 
not to say a feeling of envy that those at home were 
ectiing all the gocd thin With thanks to you 
ior having started on the straight and narrow 
path that leads to the hearts of your Overseas 
subscribers, I end wishing you a happy New Year 
Year."-—— 

Same to you, JomANNESBURO, and to all my 
Overseas readers. I am sorry that you got that 
“Jeft out in the cold sensation,” but it was 
partly your own fault, wasn’t it? If you had 
followed ‘ Middles,” you would have seen the first 
competition, and perhaps by now have been richer 
by a fat cheque. Keep your eyes skinned this 
year, and read every page of Pearson's Weekly, 
because I am going to give my colonial readers a 
chance to lose the feeling of being envious of those 
at home ! 

THE MOST PINISHED ORATOR. 

Porrrics writes: “I take some interest in 
politics, Can you tcll me who is the most finished 
orator ? ’——— 

Well, Poxrrics, I think Demosthenes has been 
finished about as long as anyone. 


.UNDER THE MISTLETOB. 


“I was invited to be best man at a wedding 
last September,” writes NEWLAND, ‘ and became 
friendly with one of the bridesmaids. We were 
walking arm-in-arm in the garden after the wedding, 
and we noticed a large bunch of mistletoe growing 
on an apple-tree. Drawing the lady underneath, 
I tasted one of the joys of the mistletoe, since when 
we hare often been out together. We have only 
just been told, however, that it was the most unlucky 
and disastrous thing one could have done, as the 
mistletoe had not been cut.”’—— 

Nonsense, NEWLAND. Reading between the 
lines of your letter, I should think that it was one 
of the luckiest things you ever did! I should 
certainly not let the suferstition worry me, if I 
were you, but taste the joys again ard again, 
lucky dog! I am sending you a penknife with 
which you can cut down the next bunch of mistletoe, 
and then you needn't trouble about what your 
friends say. Let me know when the wedding is 
coming off. . 
CONGRATULATIONS ! 

“J want you to help me on a nice point of 
etiquette,” writes Rusty Cuss. “‘ When you are 
told by a young lady’s parents, in the young lady’s 
presence, that she has become engaged, what 
should you say? I have often opened my mouth 
and put my foot in it at such times. I am a 
confirmed bachelor and a thorough-going pessimist 
in regard to marriage, and I don't like to 
prevaricate.”’—— 

You won't prevaricate if you just murmur the 
one word “ Congratulations!’’ Rusty Cuss. If 
you think that it is rough luck on a man to get 
married, you must think that the girl is to be 
congratulated upon capturing the poor unfortunate ! 
Take my advice and make up your mind to get 
married before 1913 is out. I am sure then you will 
never use a nom dc plume like Rusty Ctss, 
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RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 
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Names and addresses may n.; 


address of the sender. 

6. All giao must arrive not 
7 Bech competition will be 
as announced 


later than Tu: - 


LY ger | at the discretion of the Editor. 


e part in any number of tise foot"! 


8. In the event of ties for a money prize, the prize ‘ 
2 ava | 


1, All answers or attempts must be written on put 
reseed t Editor, Pearson's Weehly, 
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must bear the usual signature c! (ie 
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This Insurance Scheme covers any persen 


travelling as 8 
‘of Great Britain or Ireland. 


assenger in any pari 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any 


number of claims tn respect 


of each accident—not the Jirst claim on!y. 


$1,000 RAILWAY 
£100 RAILWAY 


CYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE 


505 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 


low.) 


INSURANCE. 


(For terms sce 


including three of £2,000 and one of £1,009. 


. £1,000 specially cui 

rgate Stree 

E.C., to whom not.ces of claim, under the following «0: 

must be sent within § peren days to the above address. 
wi 


& J 000 passenger train which the dec 


travelling as a passenger (including post-office seri: * 
railway sorting van3), and who, at the time of sich acer 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on! 


paid yi above Corporstion t+: 


page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual ::-: 


ture, written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at thet 
This paper may Lor at his, or her, place of abode, so lo: 


the coupon is si . 
PROVIDED SLSO, that the said sum shall be paid tol. 


legal representative of euch person injured, should death t-- 
from such accident within 


of its occurrence. 


In the event ofa Bees 
£100 


eervant on duty, nora sui 
by a railway accident in the 
an acerdent to en: 
@ passenger, the 


, DOF enguge:] i 


the United Kingdom, although 1: 
train in which he, ov she, may be trare'!.: ; 


illegal act, having the current number of Petr: 
Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being k. 


good for any number of claims 


ARANTELR Gtu. 


ca.endar months there’ - 
avd that notice of the accident be given within soveu u . 


not being a rails » 


1 representative of the deceased will re « .« 


§ Pascon ee ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the oo!) 


be signed or not, provided notice in every case be given to™ 
OczEan 


the occurrence of the accident. 


tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accident w: 
actually riding a cycle, periad that deceased at the tii 
such accident had in his, or her, possession, the Insur: 
Coupon on this page, or the pa) rin which it is, with L:- 
her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil. on the + 
paki the foot, and that death occurred within twent+-: 
hours thereafter, and that notice was given of such accide:.' 
the said Corporation at above address within three days of 
occurrence. This paper be left at his, or her, place 
abode, so long as the coupon 

One Hu 
tive of anyoue dyiae as the direct and sole result of iu): 
inflicted upon (or her) within the United Kingdon ' 
palling sssoreae) PROVIDED that death occurs 
four hours from the receipt of the inj that he (or = 
shall prior to the accident have signed this upon-Insura 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) 8 


within three days of its ocourrence. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contrac*. 

This insurance holds 
and entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject t~ 
conditions of, the “Ocean Accide: 
Company, Limited, Act,’’ 1890. Risks Nos, 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the: 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print «: 
Act can be seen at the office of this Journal, or of th: > 
corporation. No person can recover on more than oneCu:, 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk. 


Henrietta 
eent in exchange. 


Signature 


Available from 9 a.m. Monday, Jaauary 20th, 
until midnight, Moaday, January 27 th, 1913. 


), Wa sper Pippy a A sean 7 2 ° . o . ° 
Note.-A prize for esch reader whose letler is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is useds 


AcctipENT AND GUARANTER Corporation, Limits. , 
$6 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days fi. 1: 


mt and Guaran - 


19:3 


One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal repre: »- 


signed. 
ed Pounds will be paidto the legal repres: *- 


within twe.' 


notat the time be on the aeroplane nor engaged in aeronai' % 
and that notice of the accident be given to the Corpo:... 


for the current week of issic «3 *, 
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RDS by.the “ TWO BOBS,” the 
RECO Oriel Ragtime 


I Want a Little Lovin’ Someti Re! 
2060 {on, You Coon Eee 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


BAND RECORDS. 


“Stare.” 12 
Going Back to Dixi , The Gaby Glid 
342 (There's a Girl in Mavens ] e 1958 {on the Road to Zaz-a-Zig 
1 nh Pin 8 ch - Clumbia-Rena WR ee 
1932 { Besey Jones aa = DOUBLE R d 1907 { Alexander's Ragtime Band 
wee HL y ysterious Rag 
1971 { all Ragtime a of SIDED ecor S 2011 § Black Dinmond Rag 
6 Big wn Boo-loo Eyes (Cabaret Rag 
1996 { Good-bye, London Town rezs {Temptation Rag 
{Saver Bell Intermezzo 


Black and White Ragtime 


1200 { Black it 
OTHER VOCAL RECORDS. 10 inc 2s. 6d. . Varsity Man ‘Two-Step 
I’m Going Back to Dixie an in LOOK FOR TRADE roto { Porcupine Reg 
wtieeetti  es wa ier 
2064 { Sansel That We ding March ag ‘ ” } 1365 0 Pve Got Rings on My Fincers 
Ev “s Doing It Now vtett PIANOFORTE DUETS by Carlisle and Wel! 
1908 (ery eyes atituleDall! aiatsattey THE BIGGEST LIST OF REAL theta 
= { Alexander's Ragtime Bard (Duet, 2054) Chip-Chip Two-Step and March. 
em et RAGTIME see 
nartette . *s Rocti Fi 
2016 { That Ragyedy Rag ‘5 2055 { tent tte Dixie 
-tum-tiddl 1 . iS 
2 Ee (Artinus Collin) ACCORDEON SOLOS by Guido Deiro. 


Waiting for the Robert E. Lee (Dolly Connoll 
2026 } Hear That Pickaninny Baud - ounce) 


Dill Pickles Rag 
R E Cc 0 R D Ss wen: oe ny rte 
e@ 2024 {Wai body's Doing It Now 


Waiting for the Robert E. Lee 


soe (ae Maa Du 

t cleer ) : 

ro74 { Fiddle-de-deo (Kirkby THE HIT OF THE SEASON! se nmeae by Laurence Co-‘es. 

{ Regtime Violin i 10 inch, 2s. 64. each, 2025 { Diack aid White Resttime 

1732 Looe Figo ; . (Duet' 2047 f Ragtime Medley—Part I. Band of 
The Mi-sissippi Dippy Dip € Ragtime Medley—Part II, Seots Guards. 

1618 { Yiddle on your Fiddte (Chas, Holland (tntzodueing- Part 1: Rrerybody's Doing Te; That Mysteriona Send Postcard for Newest Catalogues. 
You want to go to Tokio ( ” Rag; ae Oh, Fou Been a tt 5 am cam ee ng Colu-nbla-Rena are the dic selling rreerds of all to-day, 10::nch, 
Cubanola Glide (Duet) Gisde; Alexander's ime Band.) penn iaiac double-sided, 26 ench; and I-inch, double-sided, 4. cach, Cau 

jlaved on GRAPH o-p) , ad all invkes of gramepi ones. 


1381 } Underneath the Monkey Mcon | 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH Co., Gen 


A SHOPPING EXPEDITION 


" Who's late to-day ?”” 
“Not me, Dora! Look at my ticker, Green- 
wich, right enough.” 
i But I'm cross to-day, 


F 
) 
* 


“Not you! Governor sniffy, ch?” 

© Yos, L couldn’t do a thing rig) te” 

“Tle was out late last night, I guess. Don't 
you worry |"? 

‘ob, I , don't. But I fcel cross all the 


skates to buy this.”” 
"J say, what a jolly muff.” 
“Who's a muff 2” : 
“Gh, Lam, of course. I ought to hare given 
it to you.” - 
“No you oughtn’t, silly loy. You ought to 
te saving ae R | 
“Righto! well, what il we do anyhow this 
afternoon P” i % 
“We'll <= shopping. , 
" Shopping | ‘Who's saving up now, Dora? 
“Oh, we won't buy anything. We'll just 
toddle round and look, And if we do Refuseimitation nsiston KOMP O: 
happen to pase & Pasha shop yee el stores, or post free fron J. ¥. Waite & Co., 
nave ist quarter ja nico Lily Caramels. chemists, Benson Street, Leeds. 
uw '; 
“ Good business. Let’s!” 


(They do ; and have the jolliest afternoon.) 


TRUE Sez , 
en EPPS'S, and 
—_—_—_—"_~—Csdeve its delicicus , 
coco A fuer.  GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 
“ EPPS'S ” has been a household word for scores of ycars. 
It stands for Excellence in the production of Cocoa. 


Every clement that makes cocoa delicious and nourishing 
is found in “EPPS’S” in perfect proportion and form. 
That is TRUE COCOA VALUE. 


AREAL COLD CURE 


Now that thecoll-catchingseasonis here 
remember—Dr. White's KOMPO rcaly 
does cure and prevent colds, influenza, 
and similar ailments. Itis pleasant to 
ig take and may be taken in hot or cold 
water, tea, coffce, cocoa, or milk, Atasty 
stimulant and an effective medicine, 


Mado by Spear &Jackson Ltx- 
ShefRocld. 
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WON’ BEND. 

A Turnserew that can be used for opening 

foxes, ete., without fear of bending or 

breaking. Handle will not work Icose. 
Get one NOW. Price 1/3 each. 

Of all Ironmongers & Tool Deaters. 


ADAMSS . 
FURNITURE POLISH 


“Wincarnis’ (the wine of life) promp:ly banishes Anzmia and 
Weakness by creating ew rich blood—new stren th—zew vitalit 

and new life. Over 10,000 Doctors recommend "SVincarnis.’ All 
Wine Merchants and Licensed Grocers and Chemists sell it. 
Liberal trial bottle sent on receipt of three penny stamps (for 
postage) to Coleman & Co. Ltd., Wincarnis Works, Norwich. 


a 
» a tee cearadn ta re ea To TC 


Anemia & Weakness Banished 


be} 
INSIST upon them. Sold cverywhere. Bend pos! card for Catalogue 


Dept. P.W.), Columbia Building, 102-108 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


fF) LIQUOR HABIT 


No more Misery. Get rit 
of the drink navit per 
a 


ys. 


BROOKS’ NEW 


Brooks’ Appliarce. New 
disco.ery. Wonderful. No 
obnoxious sprir.gs or ads. 


Automatic Air Cushior.s, 
Binds and draws the 
broken parts together as 
you would a broken limb. 


Nosalvee, Ne lies. 
Durable, Cheap. 


SENT ON TRIAL. 

CATALCGUB FREB. ~ 

C. BE. Bs OuKS, 442d Bank Buildings (corner of 
Portugal Strect), Klagsway, LONDO: » WAC. 


sin 


After being @ heavy drisher 
for years I was saved wit 
providentisily came ints ye 
session of the true remer x oe 
overcoming alcoholism. !i- 
drinker 8 ho wantin te $07 Lor 
ever, ectting nd of 
craving, can vastiv do + * 
no time aired josie Phe beter 
than ever befure. Marvell. us 


KEBRS SECRET.Y SAVED 
STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS | tc. arated oo Bae verityirg wenuinences irs 
8 nt plain wranper, free. Keen thitudvt. or pass iten 
See Eel 
Ate rte arthan 
NERVOUS EXHAUSIION, LACK OF Nigar 
electricity, No fetiguing physical erercises ¢ 


success. unfc, Te.iab'e, inedic ally endor:e., 
If a perxon in addicted so sirong!+ tht hs has to-b 
de-ire to be res ‘ied, be can be treatet sascretly; “i'! 
po 7 mehods, Joyous news for Giinters and tr 
and when writing to Advertisers mothers, wives, etc. contained in my Bovk, 
mention “ ’ veek}y.” Aiddress,-EDW. J. WOODS, 10 Norfoik 
2 Pearson's Week:y Btrest (251 A.G.), London, W.C. 
In men of alleges. Why not write for my free Book, 
and get fit by the stundird, scientific n.ethoud of curing high 
WASIING, DEBILITY, VARICOLELL, etc. e study. 
eafe, mple, No stomach medie.nes, mas necis! 
Gictrules, nochangevi habits, less of time or cer On, 
but an assured restoraticn foralimen., tee what cur 


Pe entesay, 1 seid the book and 1,000 stimeniols 
ree in p:ain envelope for Y stamps por: as Mentin 
thin paper. A. J. ).KIGH, ¥2and 93 Greoe Rusacil St. 
London, W.C. Kstabiihed “5 years. 


book and Eres Lesson SECRETARY, 
Holborn Hali College, 99 Holbori: Hal, 
Tendon. WU. 


“Milestones 


A boy may live to be a grandfather, but his 
digestion will always be in its youth if he makes 
a habit of taking Colman’s Mustard. 


The regular and liberal use of Colman’s Mustard 
means a keenappetite nowand a sound digestion lateron. 


Olmans 


DIETS ITT 
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And PRIZES 
of 


76 Wr COLOSSAL LIST OF PRIZES THIS WEEK. ~~ 
ist PRIZE 2nd PRIZE 3rd PRIZE | 4th PRIZE 


£100 £60 £40 £20) 


Sth PRIZE 6th PRIZE 7th PRIZE Sth PRIZE 1 
O/- 


£20 £20 £20 £20 


S/- 


MAKE “MIDDLES” FROM THESE WORDS. 


The following is the list from which you must make your * Middles” this week: 
ACHANCE poMFSTIC MArrixess axinQsiTY MASKED BALyts BLENKONGTON BULLION 


an OO OOOO 
THIS 18 WHAT YOU DO. : . 

First of all, choose one of the words or phrases given opposite for “Middles.” Then 
construct a Middle” of two or three words which shall have some bearing on the 
chosen word or phrase. The first word of your “ Middle” must begin with the middle 
letter in heavy type in the list opposite, and the second and third with any of the letters in the 


< . ! iddle | initial sTRinG BANDS ackKiRs RAGTINJE SONG LONDONSLUMS BRITISH HEROES BRUTALITY 
| ae of age wae gg rir al or you may use the an eg oy ne HEARTY LAUGH LOOK SMART COUXTARYLIFE NEWINVENTIONS JEPHISON ENCTCLOPADIA 
oF ae eee of your “i ee maatances Suppoee: pares STREET Noise RED Mose WINTER SALES rabss THRILLING DRAMAS ODE 
Mie ein the TT" ag of — ne T. oA CROLAN'S ier ieee READY casH FELOWNr0us ataDpIn = AMERICAN YABNS xoBsr UNDERUAND 
b and, sey, or_the second, anc. ‘we ak ” COLD SatTus aL’ SuADY NOOK BoY Biusg cocAins NOTORIETY 
Or, again, take the phrase “RED NOSE,” the centre letter of which is “N. © choose OBSERRVANT PcACECOMMFERENCE ONSET WISNING HORSES gaxUarr ovaTiox 
“Dp” “Ss” he other let nd get “NATURE'S DANGER SIGNAL.” ‘i aia 

D” and “S” as the other letters, and g 
as weMRAONTORE deccacaacceseaceeccesaacecscesseseseeesss GUE GCPOSS PETE ..-corrreeerccerssssenseenerensencenseneeeeeeren een sen ss Dy 


ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES,” NO. 50. 


“Mrpness.”” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. | 


1, AN attempts must be furwarded on the printed entry form or they 
wil: be aisqualifed, . 

2. Each eatry form muathearthe usualsignature of the competitor 

in ink, Namesand addresses may net be typewritten or printed, 

. Bi mypetitor must give his or her real name and address, Unless 

tis Foch cours Le aied Siu, tke competitor forfeits hisorher righttos 


epeerprennrnr rrerererrrrrrrrerrrrirttrc tr 


— 


jannsnnanEDRasnnnEnnREEnEnnSnnSnSnn SS Osu y= DUENENSPNUSE 
a's Weekly” and to accept tt as final, and L enter only on tats unuer- 


prize, 4 ayree to abide by the decision pubiiched in Tear ekl d : “ al, a ei 

4. When yon hare filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to itn postal standing, and J ayree to abide by the conditions printes in“ Pearson's Weekly. 

order for sizpence, and piace it in an enve!ope addressed to the Evi10R, A Pp 

Tearson's Weebly, Henrictia Street, London, W.C. Signed sssreecesssnscecenceseeeseesenees sinvisinenmasagaees LNo. of P.O... .cesecee sence 


5. Mark your envclope " Middles No. 50," in the top left-hand corner, 

6, Allattempts must arrive on or before Tvesday, January 23th. 

7. There are two entry forms, you may use one or both, You may write 
two" Middies’’on cach. If you use the two entry forms @ postal order 
for 18, niust be s:nt. 


Address ... 


If you use the above entry form 
above and the one 


cecesencee CULE ACTOSS POTE vorrsscccorercerseenreeneensenceeeeneneeneean an eceneenes 


send a postal order for 6d.; if you use both the one 
below send 1)-. 


WORD SELECTEH, 
ee 


“MippLes.” 
eine A ize Will be awarded to the sencer of 
the ‘‘Middle,} considcred to be the best by the 
adjudicators whom originality of idea will be 

taken {nto consideration. u are more senders than ono of 

a‘ Middle’’ thns selected by the adjudicators, the prize will be divided 

amongst allsuch senders, 

10. Other prizes will be awarded by the adjudicators amongst those 
sompetitors whose efforts show merit. 
11. The Editor will accept noresponsibility in regard to the loss ov nom 

Gelivery of any attempt submitted. 

12. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the 
eompetition, und telegrams will be ignored. 
1% The pubtished decision !$ final, and competitors may enter on 

this understs: i 


RESULT OF 


seecees: eeneeeee-ssecerereee sees ceeereereircy) | Perrr yr peeerar yy Mrerrrrrerretrtrrrertrt retro a 


4 ayree to abide by tite deciston published in eekly pert as jtual, and f econ Ondy Ore bios Wilders 
standing, and d agree to abide Uy the condicivas printed in“ Pearson's Weeaty. : 
Signid’ ssn (No. of P.O,. 


See c ee eee een eeerereee senses ceeeee 


i 
i} 
in this example. The camber must be written in the | 
| 
i 


AGOREES: Hisiiiistandericseiteascstrers INR <sausdldbteeaneteeesaereeRarweNSNeNEeNCEe 


dling only. 


~ 


DLES” 


wee tos re eee 


~ aa ~~ 
Pratt, E._A., 23 Silvercale Ra., Southampton. Edmonds, R., 21 The Avenue, Horcreey, N. 
Preston, R., Ramsey Sq., Lcachead, Midiothiaa. Faire, J. H., 69 Sparkenhoe St., Leicester. 
Pretty, C. t., Prestwich, Manche-ter. Fisher, W., Caroline Pl., Stonehouse, Pi; m 


“MID No. 46. 


£ Bouring, E., 75 Dickcns St., Peterborough. Br . ‘le é 
FIRST PRIZE, 100. Brennen, Mw. J., Ivy House. Cratloe, co Clare. Brice, F 138 ay ey aes Ae iri ag Prag Rcectong Sag Poo Pag 
The first prize of £100 has been awarded to : | Brett, Mary, Chesterton M-ues, Melville Ud.) Richards G. 113 Dorchester Rd. Weymouth. | Govan, i. Cowesby 8t., Moss 8:de, Mach - 
Mrs. E. VENABLES, 1 Cerdinen Terrace, | Brown, RH, 19 Queen St., Morlsy, Yorls Rogers, B., 6 Ferntower Ra. Canonburr, Ni | Gowland:  W, eSl Rock ave. Gillinghsts 
¥, 14 8t. Alban's Placo, Varkhill, ine A. 34 £ venahs i HW,” Welli : 
Cwmbach Road, Aberdare, Clam., Buckley, K. 1, 14 Babine, A., 34 Essex St., Le:enshulme. Gribble, H. 1.,'195 Mill Rd., Wellingberuvs : 


Narborough, nr. Leicester. 


Burnett, Miss A., °° L)nchurst,” Mt. Veron Nu., Sheldon, W., Seaton Burn, Newca:tle-on-Tyne@, 


for the ‘* Middle ”’ :— Grout, A. V., ‘Hemnall St., Epp.ng. 


ae =e pas . Skelton, H., 92 Warwick RJ., Edmonton. Haggerty, R., Strang House, Clonakilty, Co. ( 
CLST EFFORTS '—FURIOUS BULT. STINT! ATES. Barnsley. te ae ee OEE: ‘ k ouse, Cl ¥, C 
Fs ; . O. y Rd., Edgbaston. Haggis, E. A., 270 Laburnum Grove, Puri-:: 
The second prize of £60 has heen awarded to: Cempbell o R., 83 Cambridge Drive: cls: Ww. | Smith, J. ©., Bulls Hall, Raoddisia't, Suffelk. Tlarding, Mrs., Oaksford Ave., Up Byd 
J. STENT, 1 Ulundi Rd., Blackheath, S.E., Con WH. illiam 8t., Grays, Essex. | Smith, P., Ivy Dene, Station Rd., Hesse, Yorks. | Hewizon, R., 3 Smyrna Rd., Bootle, L'poo! 


tur the * Middle "’:— 
“WORSE "—NETAINING £TOLEN OSCUT TIONS. 


The third prize of £40 has been awarded to: 


; 15 Lewisham Rad., Highgate Ru 
Croe:land, Mrs. N., 65 Argyle Qd., Hecley, Stef. 
Finch, C., Sharptor, Lydford, Devon. 

Foster, G., Chilbolton, nr. Stockbr.dge, Harte. 
Francis, L., 7 Lewer Southcrnhay, 


8 , W. A., 2 Plymouth Rd., Peaarth. 
Staples, A. G., Raholp, Floo:e Hill, Weedoa. 
Statham, W. £., 25 Howe St., Broughton. 

Biesple 8. Manche.ter Rd., Cast'eton, Lancs. 


- i Eaetcr .. “Guardian ” Cffice, Kettering. Holl + He Y nt 
R. H. SMITH, 72 St. Leonard St.,Sundex!and, aaa a Goleton Rede. gerbes : Rertalk; Stephens, E., ‘$0 Lumley a Redcar, Yorks. Hollowell, Rie 1! a swans 
1 MOST POPULAL "OCR “UNDER-RATED” towns, | Gray, ’G., 15 Donezall 8q., Scuth Belfast. : Stephenson, G., St. Peter's St., Norton, Malton. | Jones, R. Oliver, 26 Netherbail Rd, Dou. 


The fourth prize of £20 has been awarded to: 
GEORGE BALLANTYNE, “Cairnhill,” 


Gregory, P., 58 Killyon Rd., Clapham, S.W. 
Gower, R. E. Hizh S8t., Epsom. 
Guidera, T., Borri in, Iessory, Queen's Co., Iria. 


Stirling, R., High St., Ballymonny, Co. Antrim. 
Stradli E., 68 Lea Road, Enfield. 

Sutton, O., 3 York Terrace, Ramsgate. 
Thompson, C., 263 Edge Lane, Drogisden, M ter. 


Lamb, W., H 


Kilburn, A. L., 164 Albert Ave, Holl. 
ill Crest, Pocklington, York. 
Lake, R., 17 Edith St., Nelson, La 
Leach, J., 51 Hyde Grove. C.-on-M., Mu 


Hew.tt, L., 9 Woodball Rd., & Reddish, Si.- °’ 
Hill, Bandsman R., Seaforth Highlanders, 5 


ciiffe, 
Hiller, A., Counc) Offices, Woking. 


Hartland, J., Rushbrocke, Queenst:.wa. rfid ; , ; 7 : ? 2 

Catherine Street, Motherwell eae * d Twinning, FE. A., Elmbridge Rad., Gloucester Lovett, J. W., Victoria Ter., Wolesey S'. 

for the “« Middie” :— : pe Sedo Bt Clee eOD  iransh Underwood, E., 29 Prescot St., New B:ighton. McRribe. D.,?) Harrington St Wallernitont i 
“NOT SAFE"—STEAMSHIP EMULATING Hender-on, R.. 30 Westbenrne Gardens, Huve. Walker, H., Lyaton Vil'a, Burton Rd. Hernea. | McCarthy, R., Admiral's Valet, Hi.‘ > 


SUBMARINE, 

The fifth prize of £10 has been awarded to: 
A. J. GEORGE, Brozdway House, Market 
Lavington, Devizes, for the * Middle" :— 
“ OPPORTUNITY ENUCES "INVARIABLY “PUBS”? 

KNOCKERL J 


Prizes of £5 each have been awarded to: 


E. H. CLARKE, 94 Penshurst Rd., Thornton | 


Heath, Surrey, tor the * Middle”. 
“ OPPORTUNPEY RNOCKS 7° — INLAND 
“STAMPS ''s an 
F. KELVEY, 10 Castiedown Av., Hastings, 
tor the * sladdle"? :— 
“ FOOTER FACTS —-RFSIGNING 
SIGNING. 


LUVENUE 


SiIGNIFICS Rt 


Hewines, B., 3 F 


ence Rd., Biscou.bs. 

Hicks, G., 47 Fhrington &t.. Piymonth. 
Hizginbottom, W. ‘f., 55 Bamfcrd St., Oldham. 
Hind, R., 11 March Parade, Newcastle, Siaffs. 
Hindson, J., 82 Dalston Rd., Carlisle. 

Howard, W., 84 Wilton Rd., Pimtic>. 

Hulbert, H., 19 Ca:dican Rd., Reading. 
Hutton, J., 112 McDonaid Ri, Ediaburgh. 
Kidd, A., Blackhal!, Midst! 
Kelly, W., 2 Allien Terrac 
Lindon, R., 42 Whiteford 
Lister, W._F, C.P.0., Pert 
Llord, O. E., 9 Proiton Terrace. Swansea 
McCaskill, Mrs. R.. 43 Ciaremoit Rd., Scr biten. 
McKinnon, A., 112 McLellan St.. Glasgow. 
Marjoram, G. J., Humberstove Drive, Le:cester. 
Martin, J., 71 Shamrock St.. Cla gow. 
Masterman, A., 6 Oakfield 8t., Lincoln. 

May, H. J., 39a Leonsld 8t., Loughbcro’. 


Tidgnorth. 
Plymouth. 


R 


Wharturst, J, 144 Archway Ri, Highzate, 
Windle, H, C.unty Cffices, The Forbuty, Reading. 


PRIZES OF 5s. EACH. 


Adams, W. J., 74 Capel Cresent, Newport. Mon. 
Adamson, West Lane Winlaton, nr. N'v.-on-T. 
Aldridge, 11 Thames St., Windsor. 

Ashton, J. H., 16 Bromley Rd., Saipley, Yerks. 
Bailey, Olive, 7 Highbury Crescent, KR. 

Darret, W., 27 Gambetta St, Lavender Hill. 
Bell, J. E., 36 Myers Ri. W., Crosby, Lancs. 
Birchanali, J., Corp. Baths, Walsall. 

Blake, H., Golftyn, Connahs Quay. nr. Che ter. 
Bragg, H., New 8t., Stockbridge, Ha 
Bruce, F. M., 63 Irving Place, Bl 
Bruen, Miss M., Alexandra Park, 
Burns, A., 80 Addison Ra, 


Wembley. 
Noyce, F. 
Palmer, 6. 
Phipps, 


Prize, 


ampton. 


n. 
acchester, 
., Caterham, 

44 Fore St.. Upper E'monton. N. 


Robinson, 


Ritchie, Miss M. D., 28 South St., Green 
Robinson, A., 53 Beckenham Rd. Nottingho > 
J., 3 Darb‘shire Rd, N., Flecis 
Robinson, 8, Cartla id Rd., Stirchley, rr. Ub 


Collingwood, Portland. 
Mackarness, H., St. Maitin’s. Scarber:uzh 
Mellor, R., 13 Hammersley St., Hanley, 5t 
Monn, A., Baicombe, Lewes, Sussex. 
Newnhain, E., 12 Stanley Parade, Ealing |"! 


11 Whitcero:s Rd., Weeton-snp*: *° 
W., 16 Ugh St., Godalming 
i A. J., Liwynypia, nr. Pontypridd. 
Price, F., 152 High St., Blackheath, Bie: 
R.J.8.,61 Bavett Rd, No 
Rees, Lily, 2 Burwocd Place, Edgware Rd 
Richardson, F., 28 Clarence Rd., & 
Richardson, J., Cecil Rd., Queen's Pk 


ting H 


emhe 


“¢ 


tf 


Cahill, C. ’ 
ae Meakin, H., Stamford St., New‘horpe. Cash, F., 206 Floyer Rd., Smal! Teath. B _ | Rees, HL, Amesbury Ave., Streatham Til. -" 
PRIZES OF 10s EACH Mellelieu, J.. 72 Avenue Para’e, Accring‘on. Chappell, i, 60 Braemar Ave, Wool isan: Russell, S. F., Newport Borough Asylum, (-°1 
. . - Mills, H., 19 Floyer Rd., Sivall Heath, Dham. | Cheetham, J., 149 Turncroft Lane, Sto: kport leon, Mon. 
Adams, W. J., Upper Parkstone, Dorset. Morris, C., 26 Peters St., Dover. Clapshew, C. D., Blenl:eim Ter., 8t: John's Wood Saker, F., Revalty Theatre, Glagow NB 
‘Ade, M., 18 Portiand St., Birnseniead. Murrell, A. C., Nowich Rd., Melt. Clipsham) A., 93 Caistor Pk. Rd.. Stratford, FB. | S<arr. FT, 82 Constantine Ril, Colche-ter 


Allsop, J. HL, Lianfecha:n, Montgomerys sire. 
‘Anderson, G., Algernon Rd., Lemingtun-co 
Banner, L. E., 44 Worcester &t., Gloucs ter, 
Bannister, W., 34 Green 8t., Hudcer. fiel:! 
Bariies, Miss D., 1 Vehidy ‘Terrace, Falmouth. 
Bergurcen, E., Broadlands Rd., Highgace, N. 
Revan, F., 65 Angleszy St., Aston, 

Rigiand, EB. Aidren-hane, I ancaster. 

Dire), Mre. F.. 7 Watt Rd., Erding*oa, Bam. 
Bowen, A., 3 Philip St., Cardiff. 


Noble, A. H., 8 Stanmore Rd.. Heaton. 

Oakes, 8.. Stonycroft H':e, Derwent Rd., L'pool. 
O'Neill, O., 11 High St., Dumbarton. 
Parr-Head, Alice. 3 nafcrd Rd., 8. Foling. 
Peace, J. G., Huddersfield Rd., Ravensthorpe. 
Phillips, B. J., Ingleside, Coleridge Rd., Ashford. 
Pickett, H. Ramburgh, Northumberland. 
Pilcher, A. F., New St., Herne Bay. 

Powell, Mrs. A., Brentbrook, Brent 8t., Hendon. 
Power, A., 50 Grafton 8t., Manchester. 


i} 


Oollins, 4, M., 43 Lapwing Lane, West Did bury, 
Cooper, J. M., Bri House, Bonnybridge, N.L. 
Cousins, H., Old Whittington, nr. Chesterfield. 
ell, Mre. A., 11 Gainshoio’ Rd., Ipswich. 
F., 32 Hall Pl., Church 8t., Edgware Ra. 


—_— 


(Remainder of names omitted ov. "7 
to lack of snace. of 
can. however. ba seon at the of-: °° 
of ‘Pearson's Weekly.”” 
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A comntote |: 


’ 
1 


12 3 


NEA eT 


_ SMOND [A COMPETITION DINNER 


ENGLAND'S PREMIER WIT. “Heads & Tails,” “ Bullets,” “ Simplets,” anu 


“Middles,” Eaten with “ Sallies ’ Sauce 


" ‘2, Oo re W ON |. and “Finals” Dessert. 


8y an Edinburgh Clicnt in “John Bull's” “Bullets” A C. M. S. CELEBRATION. 


competition, No. 9, with my personally evolved effort: : ; 
A COMPANY of over <ixty comprising the Stat of Phe Conmpetiter Mutual 


IRKING MAN Rociety with a few frie suds partook of ra excellent dinner at the [fe Kk arse 
— Hotel, Beverley, the other night. i : 


Whe secne Comprised edibles tatalated) as per 


the he ding above which proved ta he an excellent dinner, 
7 pres 1 1 
STER ELECTION NOBODY. | itu sises procaine: wow wt ) 


we were woaeest enjoyable chaiacter Toasts were 
submitted suituble te the vecasion interspersed with somes. recitations, ete, tl 
(£1,000 offered for proof to the contrary.) toust to the Pounder of the «oM.S, aie madech sit eta hh otis 

Immediately following my big winners— The company included the inside Stal’ and a veniber of the outside Staff 
ACKING HORSES—BERTH’S DEATH SOMETIMES,” £300. alse, bait the great disanee of the phees whi some of the latter se 

EEN THROUCH—SISTER SUDDENLY HOARDING,” £50. ees ; = . ; 7 
-ABY’S RATTLE—BUSINESS HOURS EXCESSIVE.” £50, RE et eee ne ail a gn rg bet i ere 
1 iv AR Ye es de Yoyepe mda which G27 ranges frotea below ter By 
wY WIFE WANTS—MERELY SEVEN-SEVENTHS,” £250. The tote) nimber of Prizes avarded daring the ven eet ededk DFO so that 
Making— the number won by the ClMLS. Meaibers exeecded fem per eeut. ef the whole 


{s.as wellas several residents Gn various ports of the 
Lo UPhhegimonnt received: ia eoamnir 


Additions resident exports. as well: HBL Hesidlis i ashe saglis ai " 

ee Windom, have Deen ene al. Tye dite woalve eapditied tia he year 

; as Wats ithmost tweethireds ine eottpen the previews verry de Nieves 4 Wises 
ie 2 had been secured. A twoesears ineainber reports winnings over He) Drives. while 


another estimates that his winnings luive heen over £2 per veel on the average, 


Uhomy sulutions inca few weeks. ‘Twenty-four other 1912 Premior Winners 
call been fully and fearlessly advertised. 


If yon have not vet tasted the sweets of success, send to inc Ewill supply SEND FOR A FREE TRIAL NOW! 


1 
vwith the greatest chance you can possibly obtain of capturing tirst prize in We offer you ‘Two likely Prize-pulling Efforts for any paper FREES Enclose { 
competition ! ai, sa sche, ge iolT coat cee Ps ; “ j JPREE. En 1 

My entire lite is given up to writing solutions, avd my eonsistont wins lave Ae + bac Vor ers Me a ‘ sy ' vou is ne mae Vs > x nee bn: { 
edime te be by far the imnost brilliant competition specialist: now before the AY Men p Form and the bitest issae of ° "Ph ize Winners Chrontele 
hd lie containing PROOFS of many wins. Address : 
DEY xo’ PE.—Alliny Winners were supplied at my Usaal Prices T have not two Supt., Competitors’ Mutual Society, BEVERLEY, E. YORKS. 


vts of charges, f send out no sree solutions; but To alirays give valine for 
All efforts guarantecd exclusive, 


TERMS (ANY COMPETITION): 4 Solutions for Is.; 4 per week for 
one month, 3s. 6d; 13 weeks, 10s.6d. Stamped and addressed envelope 
for each week's efforts. 15% commission on all wins OVER £lin.,valuc. 


IERBERT OSMOND, 


BURTON ROAD, BRIXTON, LONDON, 8.W. 


THE STORY OF TWO WIVES ONE oF 
“WTO FINDS PERSE PARE Ne Lovic 
WITHE A MAN WHOIS NOT TER HesBAaNnd: 
THE OTHER DISCOVERS THA Hick PR AGCE 
IS BEEING USt kK PED BY ANOTIEETS WOMAN, 


BIG 
PRIZES 


4 

4. TIT. BITS": £50, Oct, 12th, ‘* Ups- Successful Undertakings.” £25, 
a ‘Foundry Forging Operations.” £20, Oct. roth, ‘* Lacrosse 
a, 


READ THESE STRIKING 
PERSONAL CONFIDENCES 


AND TWENTY-THREE OTHER STORIES IN THE 
FEBRUARY 


NOVEL MAGAZINE. 


Price 4'd. Everywhere. 


DON?T 


GET DOWN- siesta 


Sendioea sthunpedaddressand Pwillsend you two oxelisive efforts f roan 
olvicly FREE. They will he likely winners beeause more han te nn 

sink out wink This ts ne fulscime self written prai< 

fh yaerey filled testimonils Qremes and addresses) frou a 

won withony wid, It costs son nothing to ceive ie a trial 

conpenaiebpestat today, Etamiy be the ones ef your winning 


Excellent Recreation.” 


WEEKLY DISPATCH”: Nov. 17th, £20, ‘‘A Sound Sleep - Apparently 
Disgusts Poultry.” ‘‘Earning One's Bread Greatest Schoolmaster 
Describable.” Now. 3rd, A Warm Welcome Affectaticn Miserably 

4 Emulates.” Nov. 3rd, ‘t In This World-— Never Scratch — Dig.” 

ANSWERS”: £200, ‘‘ Half Brick — Bagpipe-learner’s Honorarium.° 
£350, ‘‘ Wonderful—Wireless Telegraphy’s Leap.” 

YOUR FAVOURITE PAPER: £20, Jan. 4th, 1913. £20, Dec. 2ist. Premier 

Prizes, Nov. 30th, Oct. 12th. Full particulars sent to every applicant. 


In tho 
S]uining year Pin sure to yo 
Orne above the rest. 
Making lines that clearly show 
PECKITAM brews the best. 
Evry week a shoal of wins 
To my eredit see, 
Bntroducing household grins 
Whrovgh much industry 
Gn wall papers” Fortune’ = Sintle 
Olt will “cast its beam,’ ; 
Netting cients quite a“ ‘pito — 
Serving up «THE CREAM.” 


TERMS for all Solutions: 4 for 1s. 
PRIZE-WINNING SPECIALS | similar tomy £350 and £250 Wits 
[fr ds. ; 4 for 1s. Gd.; 8 for 32. M. wnthly terms: 2 weekly, 38.5 fv 

. 6d. 5 6 weekly, 84, an Jose sutfeient. stanmped whlreses, 10 per cent. 


Yo Mr. C. Kryboun, 
Tue Competitien Waizvin, Serer Say 


sins piven oancaibe MP EER EE wer wed bo eee me com 


4 - Piece somal tate Sg ow FREE Vrial eMart, t 
j commission on prizes over -— ‘is wee PWO and pate nyplilet Fithat ei qanitals Ge, situ able sexy the 
t 4 FPREE SOLUTIONS: LPECIAL EFFORTS pau ie yume be d. ‘ onelose stirmped gdlpess aard agree te pore bs. Bie eli 
Gs. any paper FREE TO EVERY READS* who has nut yet tied my mse mare ; 
| solutions, Enelose stamped address. ~. 


iF. FAIRGOOD, 117 Kirkwood Rd., Peckham. 


$.$.2.2.2.2.2.9.E. SE SEESEEEEE§< 


rrr 


PROVE FOR YOURSELF 


whenever possible, that which is stated in regard to important matters. If what: is said upon any 
subject is true, it will bear investigation. A govd thing fears no enquiry. Trial and experience enable 
everyone to determine what is best for him. There is, of course, a good deal of truth in the old saying 
that “What is one man’s meat is another man’s poison,”—the meaning of which is that some people 
require certain kinds of nourishment, and that the individual has a natural liking for those. But, 


£888 


eh generally speaking, we are much alike, the digestive organs, in particular, being liable to similar 
3 ailments and disturbances. Even the strong and robust are not exempt from such. .When 
2 uncomfortable symptoms manifest themscives there is nothing better than a timely dose of Beechatn’s 

6 Pills, a medicine of unrivalled cfficacy for the relief and cure of disorders of the organs of digestion 
@} and assimilation. Numberless men and women who have tried this splendid specific have no doubt 


at all as to 


THE VALUE OF 


Keecham’s Pills. You can judge them for yourself. When you are not quite as well as you would like 
headachy and bilious, when there is pain after eating and food has lost its relish, take a dose of this 
medicine and you will find it will work wonders. Healthy appetite, sound digestion, and regularity 
of the bowels conduce more than anything else to physical well-being, bright spirits, and a cheerful : 
outlook upon life. For keeping the system in that excellent condition, you should take Beecham’s Pills ! 
now and then. Remember, that indigestion, neglected and uncured, is a fruitful cause of serious 
illness ; constipation is associated with impure blood and a sluggish liver, giving rise to sensations of 
depression and weariness of both body and mind. To get rid of those and many other complainis 
arising from a disordered state of the organs of digestion, you -will be well advised to take a dose 


or two of 


EECHAM’S PILLS 


Sd i i 


i 


Soldl everywhere in boxes, price 1% (86 pills) and 29 (68 pilis).. j 
i 


CSSCCCCS a 


} (GALAXY BARGAIN BALE, 


CONTAINING 


Pee 12 BLANKETS 
: 21/- 


Offered Lelow Wiclesale Prices. 


MONEY RETURNED IN FULL 
NOT FULLY SATISFIED. 


Me ANE OE, We Bi OTH 


eeee?e? 


Try the original 
LI-NOLA = and 
you won't buy in- 
ferior imitations. 
No housewife 
who once saw our 
patterns would 
dream of vetting 
any other kind of 
floor covering. 


Write for kook of designs 


and patterns of 5 tye a —_ = 7, 
: A sig Oe any ed Tee let, packed free, and scatonie *, 
- 2 s ; umount, a Colu 
uperb Quality Cream Blankets, «oft, warm, and comf.1!. I 
Yds. TQuality — T Quality 62in. by 72in., beautifully whipped with crimson. Prices 


2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets, 2 most durabie 
useful blanket, size 6%in. by 70in., bordered. 

2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets, thick, wari, 
and comfortable, well-finished and edged, stze 5lin. by 70in, 

2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, very durable quality, 
warm, and comfortable, full size, 45in. by 65in. J 

2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, splendid durable qua: 
size 82in. by 54in,, weight 
5lb. Very warm. Pea 

2Cream Coloured 
Warm, Fine Quality 
Crib Blankets, soft 
as velvet, wash well, and 
beautiful finish, full size. 


3 by 33 (including £1 3 8 ..£1 6 3 

CATESBYS 3 by4 border) 17 0... 110 0 
34 b 

Bordered CORK LIND. Stys 9” ftie0 200 


” 


See how beautiful the designs are, how 
durable it is, and how easily it is cleaned 
with a damp cloth. We sell on Easy Terms 
or allow a discount of 2s. in the £ for cash. 
We pay carriage to your door. 


SS 


There is 
Instrum 
loud rey 
is the * 


" 12 WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS GIVEN WITH EACH PARC Savoy 

| CAT E Ss BYS TD. - a vs phd executed in rotation as they arrive by post. These { 
ustr. argain Catalogues of Carpets, Fearthra ilts, Table Li , Be 

(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Rd., London, W. aveedin Overmiantels, Guriaine Binazets Bc faet From when wring, 904 so os 


F. HODGSON & SONS 1.0000 seri, WOODSLEY ROAD, LEED: 
RE SER SD LE, EL 2 OIE TS EO 


